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S€ARLET FLAG: 


THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 


A STORY OF THE EARLY BUCCANEERS. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE MYSTERIOUS SCHOONER. 


Ar the time our story opens, a plain fore-and- 
aft schooner was gently pursuing her way along 
the Bahama Banks in the latitude of San Salva- 
She was a mischievous looking craft, not 
a line or rope in her beautiful tracery of rigging, 
spars or hull, that a sailor could have found 
fault with. Her fore and mainsail were jibed to 
larboard and starboard, and she was running, as 
sailors term it, wing and wing, steering south- 
westerly towards the deep waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Even alandsman could not fail to have 
remarked a peculiar beauty and mystery that 
hung about the handsome craft. Her sails were 
very heavy for the long narrow hull that upheld 
them, betraying at once that the purpose of 
great speed had been observed in hér con- 
struction. 

Everything about her was as black as night, 
except the canvass of her sails, and she sat so 
low in the water as to put one quite at fault as to 
her tonnage. The high bulwarks entirely hid 


_her decks, and as she glided along in the Gulf 


Stream, only the tarpaulin of some geaman taller 
than his fellows, now and than peepéd above the: 
hammock netting. A giance at the map will 
show the reader that by the course iddicated, the 
schooner must be doubling the Florida Reefs, 
where she was floating among the dangerous 
keys and shoals that seem to stand like a line of 
sentinels between the Caribbean Sea and its sis- 
ter Gulf, and the broad expanse of the open 
Adlantic. 

There are no waters, on or off soundings, 
about which hangs so much of fearful interest as 
is centered in the latitude which we have desig- 
nated. In a space exhibiting scarcely sufficient 
sea room to work a vessel under full canvass, 
lying in the triangle formed by the Florida Capes, 
the northern shores of Yucatan, and the western 
coast of Cuba, there have been numberless fear- 
ful scenes of piracy enacted, from those days 
when the richly-laden Spanish galleon was 
robbed and sunk beneath its waves, down to a 
period almost within our own recollection. This 
was the tavorite cruising ground of the daring 
Montbar, the most reckless of the early bucca- 
neers, and in the neighboring Isle of Pine were 
his rendezvous and buried treasures. 

The ‘schooner’s course was now changed a 
couple of points more westerly, as she was grad- 
ually passing what is known as Sable Point, 
which brought the wind more abeam. ‘The fore- 
sail was jibed to leeward, the sheets drawn flat 
aft, and the craft thus close hauled upon the wind 
bent gracefully to its influence. Just then there 


was a slight fluttering of canvass above the bul- | 


warks, and in a moment more there rose steadily 
together upon the fore and main masts, two galf 
topsails, which, obedient to the halyards, settled 
gracefully into place, and filling promptly, 
completed that most beautiful and serviceable 
of all rigs the plain fore-and-after. Running a 
little free to avoid the Florida Shoals, the schoon- 
er soon stood alwost due north, and laid her 
course for the Delta ot the Mississippi. 


right in the low latitudes; and a long tom amid- 
ships, and a sturdy crew to back it, were able to 
enforce such contributions from the honest trad- 
ers, as adventurers sailing with a roving com- 
mission could most easily appropriate. Those 
of the long voyage, who doubled Cape Horn, and 
brought beneath their decks the products of far 
off India, were, however, pretty well armed, hay- 
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of the sea, and the fearful hand-to-hand conflict | 


mto which they plunged with demoniac fury and 
zest. Such an one was Harry Bruce, a dis- 
graced English naval officer, whose. only fault 
until he was ‘dismissed from the English navy, 
was occasional intemperance, and Montbar, a. 
renegade from the Frenchnavy. These twomen 
scoured the Caribbean Sea with terrible ferocity, 
sparing none, and revelling in one incessant de- 
bauch of blood. 

But let us step over the high bulwarks inboard 
of the graceful and picturesque craft now plow- 
ing the blue waters of the Gulf, and judge of her 
character by a more minute scrutiny of her be- 
longings. 

The schooner looked severely plain. There 
did not seem to be a superfluous ornament or 
unnecessary bit of wood work about her. Her 
decks were flush fore-and aft, there being no rise 
for that portion known as the quarter-deck. 


Every rope was coiled away with scrupulous | 
neatness, and there was not a stray article in | 


sight. 
hull there appeared no ports, it was at once 
visible that her bows were pierced for the two 
heavy brass pieces that were lashed in place, and 
which were answered by two corresponding 
pieces of ordnance amidships, on the larboard 
and starboard sides. This was all the visible 


Though from the dark exterior of her | 


ornament, yet quite enough to show that her | 


arms’ chest must be well-furnished below deck. 
A half-dozen men lounged about the heel of 


the bowsprit, a couple of petty officers, apparent- , 


ly, leaned together at the mainimast, and there 
stood by the helmsman, on the weather side of 
the qnarter-deck, a man, whose air at once be- 


spoke him as the controlling spirit of the whole. | 


His cap was lying upon the deck, and he stood 
upon a tool chest which raised him above the 
bulwarks, looking off at the various points of the 
compass. The light breeze played gracefully 
with his long, wavy, auburn hair, and exposed a 
forehead high and commanding in aspect. In 
person, the rover (for it is useless to disguise his 


| character) was of the medium size, and not more 
In the period of which we speak, might made | 


than thtee-and-twenty years of age. He was 
light and agile in form, and rather effeminate in 
the general aspect of his features. But yet, if 
you had noted the firmness of those compressed 
lips now and then, you would have anticipated 
the stern resolve and powerful will that reigned 
within. There was neither beard nor moustache 
left upon the face, to relieve the delicate outline 


| of his really handsome and expressive features. 
After taking’in the few characteristics of the | 


ing learned the necessity of self-reliance ; and 


unless the rovers were hard pushed for booty, 


generally escaped an overhauling by the buc- | 
cancers, who preferred a quiet prey, eventhough ; 
they bore the Scarlet Flag indicating their bloody 


character. 

Oftentimes these daring crews were command- 
ed by men of signal ability—of cool courage and 
consummate seamanship,—men, able and expe- 


rienced, who, by some unlucky chance or turn of | 
fortune’s wheel, had been cast without the pale | 


of society, and who, thus rendered reckless, rush- 
ed wildly into a species of warfare with the rest 
of their race, hardly pausing to analyze their own 


purpose. Once tainted by the sin of piracy, they | 


were lost—and outlaws forever after—and noth- 
ing seemed left to them but the wild excitement 


schooner’s deck, and observing that even the 
nicely coiled ropes seemed to breathe of disci- 
pline—after regarding the quiet tone of voice 
adopted by those rough sea-dogs on the fore- 
castle as they talked together, the curiosity which 
a casnal glance at the vessel’s exterior had 
created is but augmented by the mysterious 
spirit that seems to reign about her, and more than 
all does the eye rest inquiringly upon the hand- 
some figure who now issues a quiet order to the 
seaman by his side, and then again resumes his 
far-off gaze. He does not seem to be looking 


' for any expected object, but is rather thus half- 


dreaming away the hour while he pays oeca- 


| sional regard to the schooner’s course. 





“Sail ho!’ came suddenly in stentorian ac- 


cents from the lookout at the schooner’s bows, 
and with that startling effe-Qwhich always ac- 
A : 


wl 


companies this annou ~~ sea. 

4 Where away” wetept i 
tory from the rover, w je manner changed 
in a moment. 3 

‘On the lee bow, sir.” 





| 


# extend to all who wear his colors.” 


“Fall off a couple of points,” said the com- | 


mander, to the helmsman. ** 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” and the tillgr was eased away 
in the guys that held it. 

“So — well as she goes!” said the rover, 
as his glass was gradually brought to bear on a 
distant object, so small and far away as to be 
only discernible to the practical eyes of men 
accustomed to the ocean. 

» The sudden hail of the lookout had peopled 
the forecastle of the schooner with a score or more 





of seamen, who had tumbled up hastily from | 


below to join the watch on deck and see who the 
strange sail might be. 
ple of men more neatly dressed than the rest, 
had joined the rover on the quarter-deck, and 


In the meantime, a cou- | 


the three were quietly interchanging opinions as | 


to the distant object which attracted their atten- 
tion, and which now grew momentarily more and 
more visible. 


| that the schooner was surrounded by the very 


A low murmur of satisfaction came from the | 


rough-looking crowd of seamen in the bows of 


the schooner, whose expressive, though dark | 


and weather-beaten countenances said plainly 


enough how gladly they hailed the prospect of | 


meeting any object whatever upon their track- 
less course. 


: sessed, which made them all bow willingly to his 


One broad-shouldered son of the ocean, who |! 


was too English in every characteristic not to be- 


tray his nativity, hurriedly shifted a large quid 
of tobacco from one cheek to the other, while he 
gazed off at the distant sail, with eyes all awake 
and arms akimbo. ~ 

“Look ye, lads,” he said, at length ; ‘ there’s 
fun ahead, and this long shore calm is going to 
be broken up by a good jolly fight. I feel it in 
my bones, and I know the cap’n hasn’t been 
keeping on a regular course, watch and watch, 
after the fashion of the last few days, without an 
object, and my idee is that yonder is the object.” 

“Stop your preaching, Dick,” said an Irish 
foremast hand, “‘it don’t nade a praist to inter- 
pret that same. Yees always foretellin’ won- 
ders jist after they bees happened.” 

“The fellow wiggles through the water like a 
sea serpent,” continued Dick ; “ these dons don’t 
know how to sail a ship—taint nat’ral to ’em.” 

“ She’s not ballasted with guns, that’s sure,” 
said another. ‘“ Your man-of-war’s-men don’t 
draw such a depth of water.” 

The motley group of seamen speculated thus 
in a low tone of voice among themselves, while 
one ortwo, more sanguinary than the rest, quiet- 
ly seated themselves one side of the deck, and 


with whetstone in hand sharpened the edges of | 


their sharp dirk knives, a weapon which they 
wore at alltimes. The boatswain, distinguished 
from the rest by the big silver call he wore hang- 
ing about his neck, was seen busied at swabbing 
out the two forecastle guns, which he seemed to 
handle with infinite care and pride, polishing off 
the glittering surface of each piece with his 
bandanna handkerchief. 

“ You shall have a chance presently to speak 





| 


| 





| other nearly a due east and west course, the 


HOUND. 


your mind, my pretty barkers ; only wait till the 
don comes within proper distance for the inter- 
change of those courtesies which we never fail to 


The bright brass cannons sparkled in the sun- 
light as thongh they were winking their cyes to 
the boatswain ahd. saying, “ we understand.” 

The rover himself still regarded the stranger 
in silence, while more than one of the crew and 
petty officers cast hasty glances at his features, 
as if they expected to read there the purpose he 
entertained, before any order should be issued 
in the usual manner. But that handsome face 
was no reflex of their commander's thoughts, or 
at least, naught could be read there of his pur- 
pose or will. He had laid by his glass and now 
leaned idly over the bulwarks and gazed moodi- 
ly into the sea. 

The two officers who had a moment before 
stood by his side, had now retired to the oppo- 
site side of the deck, where they patiently awaited 
their young commander’s mood, to which they 
seemed to be no strangers. Somehow there 
was evinced a singular respect towards the rover 
by those about him, not noticeable so much in 
action as in silence ; and one could not but see 


atmosphere of discipline. However coarse and 
evil-minded those fierce foremast hands might 
be, and however reckless the purposes which 
governed them, still there was that about the 
young and handsome man who stood there so 
wrapped in meditation, and so quietly self-pos- 


$$ 


orders, and which spread the unseen arm of 
discipline over every part of the beautiful craft 
we have described. 

In the meantime, the distant sail had come up 
hand over hand, until she was now easily made 
out to be one of those heavy lumbering trading | 
crafts, that plied once or twice a year between 
Spain and the ports of the Mexican Gulf. Trad- 
ing with the natives for gold, and various pro- 
ducts, as well as finding a good market at the 
Delta of the Mississippi River, from the settle- 
ments at the first bluffs above its mouths. 

The two vessels were sailing towards each 





schooner Inffing up a bit now and then to keep 
the weather gauge, while the on-coming ship was 
evidently steering as near as possible to the wind 
for the purpose of taking this advantage from 
the schooner. ‘This was useless, however, as a 
fore-and-after will lie so much nearer to the wind | 
than a square-rigged vessel. 

A short half hour had vastly changed the as- | 
pect of matters on board the rover. The arm- | 
chest had been thrown open, boarding pikes, 
cutlasses and pistols distributed, the four bras« 
cannons had been loaded and rigged for service, 
the men had been called to quarters, and nearly | 
fifty sturdy tars stood as silently at their various 
posts as they might have done on board of a re- 
gularly commissioned man-of-war. 

The schooner had taken in her gaff topsails | 
and run down one of her large jibs, indicating 
to the on-coming stranger that she should shorten 
sail to speak her; but the ship held on her wey | 
without noticing these tokens, unless the spread- | 
ing of her royals, which were not before set, might | 
be construed as indicating precisely the opposite | 





| beauty, vouth and innocence. 


! citadel made her his wife. 


purpose evinced by the rover. Five minutes 
more would serve to bring them directly abeam 
of each other, when the starboard bow port of 
the schooner being thrown suddenly open, one 
of the brass guns was ran out, and a shot fired 
to windward, as an authoritative token for the 
ship to heave to; but when the smoke had fairly 
rolled away and left the vision clear again, the 
ship held steadily on. 

At a signal from the rover, whose whole man- 
ner had now become changed from the listless 
inactivity before described to that of quick re- 
solve and prompt action, the larboard port flew 
open, the gun run quickly out and after its range 
was ascertained by the broad-shouldered seaman 
who had charge of the piece, the match was ap- 
plied, and ere the dull, heavy echo of the piece 
had ceased to sound on the ear, a shower of 
splinters flew in all directions from the stranger’s 
bowsprit, and in a moment more the topsails of 
the ship were thrown aback and she was reluc- 
tantly hove to; the rover’s last argument being 
too powerful not to produce conviction upon her 
commander's mind. 

It was a treacherous movement, however, for 
the ship was not to be given up without a fierce 
and bloody struggle, notwithstanding the rich 
blazonry that pictured the Spanish ensign was 
lowered, while the halyards ran up to the rover’s 
peak the dreaded Scaxiet Frac! 





CHAPTER IL. 
THK BUCCANEERS. 


Unpex a bull of Pope Alexander VI., the 
Spaniards of this period considered themselves 
possessed of a sacred right to what was called 
the Spanish Indies, embracing not only the isl- 
ands of the Caribbee and the Leeward Isles, but 
also the main land to the north and south of the 
Isthmus of Panama as far as they’chose to for- 
tily and to hold it. As early as 1517, English 
and French sailors and adventurers began to 
find their way into these latitudes, and to seek 
trade with the natives, who gladly bartered gold 
dust for the trifling European toys, beads and 
trinkets which were offered them. 

Resolved to monopolize this trade, the Span- 
ish government entered largely into the spirit of 
the thing, and such of her seamen and merchants 
as had embarked in the ventures that sailed to 
this part of the world, were supplied with all 
necessary munitions of war from the royal 
arsenals, and Spanish cruisers were despatched 
as convoys to their vessels. Singly, the various 
adventurers of other nations, who had been at- 
tracted hither, could do nothing ; but a powerful 
league was soon formed by uniting together 
under the name of Brethren of the Coast, and 
thus commenced the early Buccaneers. These 
people, at first combined for mutual protection, 
soon grew reckless from the bloody nature of 
their lives, and ere long took the aggressive posi- 
tion. Not more than half of the richly iaden 
galleons which sought the open sea, ladened 
with the riches of Peru and other portions of 
the continent farther north, ever reached their 
Spanish homes. 

The same spirit which had, ere long after its 
discovery by the Spaniards, depopulated Cabu 
of its aborigines by cruelty, was now exercised 
upon the main land, and the Indians and their 
women were seized upon and treated as slaves. 


| The Mosquito tribes thus regarded the Span- 


iards as their natural enemies, and the rovers, or 
Buccaneers, who made war against them, a« 
being their Indian friends, with synonymous 
interests and purposes. This friendship between 
the tribes of Darien and the Freebooters was of 
mutual benefit, and rendered them no mean 
enemy against the strongest combination of 
Spanish power which could be brought to 
operate in these distant waters. 

Don Miguel, a Spanish knight who acted as 
governor of the settlement and forces at the 
Spanish post of Panama, in one of bis forages 
into the interior to the north of the Musquito 
Gulf, had surprised and taken prisoners the 
family of the head chief or prince of the Dariens. 
Among these was a daughter of remarkable 
Don Miguel was 
so delighted with her, that he dismissed her 
friends with rich gifts, and taking her to the 
This, contrary to the 
governor's expectations, opened a breach «till 
wider between the Indians and the hated Span 
iards, and thus years rolled on, the passage of 
the hours, days, and weeks and months being 


| registered in calendars of blood.. 


Fresh troops were sent out from Spain, more 
heavily armed galleons plowed the Gulf of Da 
rien, and more Castilian men-of-war cruised in 
the blue waters of the Caribbee. The rovers 
saw that it was only by the most systematic com- 
bination that they could expect to accomplish 
anything, and a grand descent upon the Spanish 
forts and settlements was planned. In this, the 
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Darien chief, whose daughter had been kidnapped 
six years before, and who had since remained a 
prisoner either willing or forced, with her father’s 
enemies, joined the freebooters with half his 
tribe, for'a land and sea attack to be made at the 
same time; a battle ensuing, which history has 
recorded as being one of the most bloody and 
desperate for the numbers engaged, ever fought 
on the continent. Many hundreds fell on either 
side. 

While the battle was raging, and the citadel of 
Panama was hotly pressed, the besieged sent 
forth a trumpeter with a white flag to par- 
ley; but the rovers chose not to understand 
this token, while their Indian allies knew not its 
meaning, and so the battle raged on, and the 
trumpeter, who had borne the emblem of peace 
was shot down by the rovers without the least 
hesitation. Then the battle was renewed with 
increased vigor by both besiegers and besieged, 
until again the Spanish governor essayed to 
communicate by flag with the attacking forces, 
this time sending out a woman! doubtless think- 
ing that the enemy would at least spare her, and 
listen to what she had to say. 

But stay! is it possible? Yes, the woman 
leads a child by her side, a boy, in whose hands 
is borne the tiny white flag of trace. There is 
a momentary lull in the firing, but it is only fora 
moment, though the woman dressed in all the 
rich finery and glittering textures of the period, 
comes bravely forward, until a shot strikes her 
bosom, and she staggers to her knees. Leaning 
upon the boy by her side for a moment, she 
seems to give him some earnest instructions, 
waves the flag over her head, and pointing to the 
attacking forces, places it in the boy’s hand and 
sends him forward, while she sinks gradually 
upon the ground a corpse ! 

The Spaniards beheld this goading sight! it 
was their governor’s wife, that had thus been 
treacherously murdered with the flag of truce in 
her hand, and seemingly inspired with the spirit 
of demons, they rushed forth with terrible fury ; 
and though now reduced in numbers by the 
frightful conflict to less than their enemies, they 
made up in valor for the discrepancy in physical 
strength, and drove the combined freebooters 
and Indians from the field with savage slaughter. 
But the governor’s wife lay there a corpse, and 
his son, the brave, young boy was gone, none 
knew where, perhaps, like his mother, to the 
spirit land. 

This terrible battle of Panama put a check to 
the growing strength of both parties, but was 
more keenly felt by the buccaneers, who had no 
homes to return to, and from whence to draw 
fresh supplies of men and munitions ; whereas, a 
twelvemonth served to recruit in full the thinned 
ranks of the Spaniards. Many of the rovers 
joined, and became domesticated among the 
Dariens at this time, intending to rest for awhile 
from the dangers and vicissitudes of their lawless 
calling. Among these, was an English surgeon 
who had been in the employ of the Brethren of 
the Coast, an intelligent man, whom some mis- 
chance had thrown into so evil a connection. 
He made the lodge of the Darien chief his home, 
and the boy, whose mother had been shot upon 
the field; now adopted by the Darien prince, who 
was, indeed, his grandfather, became the sur- 
geon’s apt and intelligent pupil. 

With such associations about him, and the 
story of his mother’s wrongs poured assiduously 
into his ears by his grandfather and his followers, 
it was not surprising that the lad grew up with 
fixed principles of hate engrafted in his dispo- 
sition towards the Spaniards ; nor that he should 
look forward almost as the sole object of his 
life on arrival at manhood, to enter upon a cru- 
sade against all who wore the Castilian colors. 

The most daring and successful Buccaneer of 
the period, was Le Grand Pierre. Indeed it 
was he who led the attack upon Panama, and 
he it was who planned all the combined efforts 
that were consummated. When the son of Don 
Miguel had reached the age of eleven years, he 
was placed on hoard Le Grand Pierre’s vessel, 
commencing in the lowest capacity, but with a 
purpose, gradually and laboriously working his 
way from the forecastle to the quarter-deck. The 
school he was reared in was a fearful one ; hu- 
man life was estimated at the lowest value; blood 
ran like water in every sea fight, and the red flag 
only floated over his head. 

A few years of care‘ul study with the English 
surgeon before referred to, had enabled the child 
to acquire a degree of cultivation rarely reached 
by ordinary people in the midst of civilization at 
that period of time ; and this, with a good know- 
ledge of navigation, gave him great advantages 
over his fellows, until at the age of nineteen we 
find him Le Grand Pierre’s lieutenant, and 
second in command. History has given to us 
the particulars of the singular compacts formed 
by the commanders, officers and crews of these 
freebooting crafts, showing that master minds 
were exerted there, worthy of a better cause. 
The most rigid discipline was observed, as the 
only safe-guard among a horde of men whose 
professional occupation was that of cut-throats. 

Pierre’s lieutenant was in an occupation that 
brought out the strong points of his nature rapid- 
ly, which matured his judgment, his knowledge 
of charaeter, and the mode to govern the turbu- | 
lent spirits who formed his associates. With a 
strong mind, to be sure but crudely cultivated, 
yet Pierre felt that in all that went to make up 
the ingredients of true manhood, his young officer 
was really his superior. With no sense of enmity, 
or desire to outshine him, still the older and 
more hardened buccaneer saw that it was best 
they should separate ; and this was effected by | 
mutual agreement, the rich and almost count- | 
less booty being duly and fairly zpportioned. 



























































and tonnage, such as was adapted for the French | 
might scour the inland seas of the Mexican Gulf 


which he was already familiar with, from the 
most northern shoal water of the broad Bahama 
Banks, to the southmost island of Trinidad. 
His Spanish parent had named him Perez Mig- 
uel, but among his people he was on!y known as 


With ample pecuniary means, it was no diffi- | 
cult matter for the young rover to procure | 
through European agency, a vessel of light draft | 


and English revenue service, with which he | 


and Caribbee; every headland and inlet of | 


| Perez; indeed, the lapse of years that had in- 


tervened since the tragic scene which had cost 
his mother’s life, was sufficient to obliterate his 
story from the memory of the few who ever knew 
it, if indeed, there were any of them left to re- 
call the tale. 

Still incited with a burning hatred towards 
those who he conceived Mad dishonored his 
mother and her kin, he warred only against the 
Spaniard ; but the implacable vengeance he 
wrought, his unconquerable bravery and reckless 
daring, his nautical skill, and wonderful con- 
trol he held over the wild veh commanded, 
were common themes of remark*among those 
who so justly feared him. es 

This chapter of historical reference has been 
necessary, to properly in’ ice him of the agile 
vad handsome form who stood on the schooner’s 
deck, as depicted in our first chapter. This was 
Perez, and the dark hulled craft, so symmetrical 
and beautiful in every line, was his own. She 
bore no painted name upon her stern, but she 
was known by the pennant which had just been 
run up to her peak, as the Tae Scarter Frac! 





CHAPTER III. 
THE SEA FIGHT. 


PEREz was not to be thrown off his guard by 
the trick of hauling down his flag so promptly 
executed by the Spanish captain, as described 
at the close of our first chapter. He had been 
too long engaged in this wild life, not to be 
equal to all its contingencies, and therefore at 
the same time that he ordered the grapnels thrown, 
which would hold the two hulls fast together, his 
boarders were piped away, in the regular order 
of attack. As he ascended to the deck of the 
Spanish ship he saw at once the game intended 
to be played upon him, the well-armed crew 
being partially secreted, but all prepared to re- 
ceive the rovers in a hand-to-hand fight. 

A single word of command brought a score of 
his followers to Perez’s back, and dividing his 
men hastily into two attacking parties, one divi- 
sion threw themselves over the ship’s quarter 
bulwarks, and the other upon the forecastle. 
Then it was that the conflict raged with demoniac 
fury, each man sought the life blood of another, 
and the keen knives of the buccaneers cut deeply 
and sure ; their hands were steady, there was no 
trembling with them at the fearful destruction 
of life. They were hardened by long practice 
of deeds like this, it was their calling. When 
one of them fell, if too much hurt to still drag 
himself forward and fight on his knees, he was 
hastily removed to one side by his comrades, and 
there, without a groan, he laid and suffered, or 
perhaps died, like a dog, without a word of 
kindly cheer. 

Can that agile form, that flashing eye, that 
nervous arm, seen everywhere, at least, wherever 
the fight was the thickest—can that man be the 
same individual whose quiet repose so attracted 
our attention, when the schooner first laid her 
course up the guit? It is indeed he; the Span- 
iards have turned him into a being more like a 
tiger than a human creature, for the time being. 
See! even his own people fall back tomake way 
for him, and his flashing sword, it deals death 
at every blow, and reeks with blood as it cleaves 
the air! 

The Spaniards dismayed at the desperate mode 
of Aighting which so characterized the buccaneers, 
nevertheless defended their ship bravely, for 
they fought without hope except through victory. 
They knew that death was their most probable 
fate if taken prisoners, and many gallantly lost 
their lives in preference to yielding themselves 
to a more dreaded fate, to be perpetrated in cold 
blood, as they presumed, upon all captives. 
Thus the rover found it no boy’s play to conquer 
the ship he had so boldly attacked; but as the 
opposition grew strong and the fight hotter, he 
seemed more and more at home, cheering on his 
men less by word than by a terrible example. 

Many of his men lay upon the deck in death, 
yet he was calm; the blood was streaming from 
his left arm, but he heeded it not. His orders 
were calm, his actions terrible in effect. His 
men fought for booty, he fought for revenge, and 
terrible was the mission he executed. The con- 
flict, like all such, was quick and decisive ; thirty 
or forty killed, as many more severely wounded, 
the Spanish commander bound and secured, and 
the rover was master of the well-ladened ship 
and her rich cargo. The usual orders were at 
once issued, the light and valuable portion of the 
cargo was to be transferred to the schooner, for 
which purpose the hatches were thrown open, 
and a fall and tackle rigged at the yard-arm, 
while Perez sought the cabin to examine the ship’s 
invoices. 

As he came below, a sight met his eyes that 
fairly startled him from his accustomed equanim- 
ity and self-control. Between him and the sea 
which was visible through the large cabin win- 
dow, stood a figure dressed ina light and grace- 
ful costume, with one hand resting upon the win- 


dow sill, and the other turned outward and raised | 


towards himself in a warning position. He saw 
at a glance, that there stood before him a being 
of the other sex, so beautiful, so spirit-like in 
aspect, that he feared to move lest he should 
break the glorious vision which regaled his 
senses. 

© Back! back!” she cried, timidly ; “if you 
approach me [ will leap into the sea; far better 
thus to die, than fall to thy tender mercies.” 
Though she spoke resolutely, yet she trembled 
in every limb, and her cheek was pale with fear. 

“ Nay, lady,”’ answered the rover, in the same 
soft Castilian tongue in which she had spoken. 
“] war not against women, fear me not!" 

Partly assured by the tone and words of the 
stranger, the maiden sank still trembling upon a 
rich couch attached to the transom bars by the 
cabin windows. 

“Ah! Santa Maria, what is your fearful pur- 
pose here ?’” she asked. 

“ Lady, mygace and thine are at war. I have 
battled with f: ship, and am now its master; 
but this hand was never raised against a woman ; 
you areas safe from harm now, as when you 
first set foot on board.” 

She looked at him more composedly, for it was 
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impossible to listen to the deep earnestness of 
his words without believing them true; and, 
though but a moment before prepared to sacrifice 
her life in defence of honor, a strange tranquillity 
and sense of security seemed suddenly to inspire 
her. The pallid cheek once more reflected its 
wonted color, and her quick, heaving bosom be- 
came composed, while a shrivelled-up old nurse 
or duenna crept out from one of the berth-rooms 
near by, to her mistress’s side. 

The rover, with an apology for the necessity 
of intruding’ himself upon her, examined the 
ship’s papers, and discovered her destination to be 
Cadiz. That she was richly laden with valuable 
invoices, large quantities of silver and gold, and 
that she had come up from the Gulf of Darien 
to the Mississippi, to take on board an agent of 
the government, who had been negotiating with 
the natives of the district lying about the first 
bluffs upon the river. 

Clarita Espenazo was the daughter of Gov- 
ernor Espenazo, commander in general of the 
Spanish possessions in South America and the 
West Indies. After a couple of years of expe- 
rience with his daughter, who had come out from 
Spain to join him in this half-civilized region, he 
found her almost without companions, or any 
suitable associates of tither sex, and resolved to 
send her home to his estates in Spain, where she 
would be with her family kin. Her mother had 
died soon after arriving at the Isthmus, which had 
added to her loneliness, and had formed an addi- 
tional reason in her father’s mind for sending his 
child to Spain, little anticipating the fearful cas- 
ualty which befell her at the outset of the voyage. 

The portable and valuable portions of the 
ship’s freight were soon stowed in the schooner’s 
hold; the crew and commander of the Spanish 
craft were placed in one of the boats, with suffi- 
cient provisions to last them to shore, and left to 
pull to the nearest Spanish settlement ; while the 
Lady Espenazo was conducted reluctantly on 
board the schooner, accompanied by her old 
nurse or attendant, Theship was then scuttled, 
and ere the rover had left her a league in the 
wake, she sank to the bottom of the gulf. The 
schooner’s course was fjow shaped to the east- 
ward, and it was plain that her purpose in visit- 
ing this portion of the inland sea had been ac- 
complished, and that her commander was aware 
that the Spaniard and his rich cargo would be 
where they were found at the time they were so 
fatally met by the buccaneers. 

When Clarita Espenazo first met the rover, at 
the time he entered the cabin and announced 
himself, she saw him with his eyes still wild with 
the fearful excitement of the battle which he had 
just fought, his features blackened with gun- 
powder, his arm bleeding, and his sword still 
wet with the life blood of the Spanish crew. She 
then saw the demon, not the man, though his gen- 
tle words reassured and calmed her. 

The raging conflict was over now, the rover 
had assumed a neat undress military costume. 
He wore no weapon, his fine countenance was 
bright and clear as her own, save that exposure 
to the sun had given it a deeper bronze, and the 
same calm resery meanor characterized 
him w¢ haye % gg mT 
surprised her, as thé poy, pprouched her where 


she sat in the —.. aabin. 
“Lady,” he said, “ ours is a terrible business ; 


but our purpose ofice ¢onsummated, we do not 
forget the amenities of fife, nor the proper respect 
due to thy sex. Waall remember that we had 
a mother once !”’ 

The rover pronounced the emphasized word 
with an earnestness that almost startled the lis- 
tener. 

“You will please consider this cabin your own, 
until I can place you among those who have a 
natural right to protect and serve you.” 

“You are very considerate, and I certainly 
thank you,” was héanswer, and in a tone of 
voice that fully corroborated her words. 

The nurse, who had stolen to a distant corner 
of the apartment, did not hesitate to come for- 
ward at this juncture, and to set herself about 
arranging her mistress’s packages, which by the 
rover’s orders had been carefully gathered and 
placed in his own cabin. 

The rover touched a tiny gong of curious 
workmanship which hung from the ceiling, in 
answer to which, a lad of some fifteen summers 
appeared. 

“Frederick, this lady is mistress here while 
she remains, and you will answer any summons 
upon the gong and obey her orders. Do you 
understand ?” 

The boy bowed respectfully and disappeared. 

With the delicacy of one who had been born 


and bred in refined society, the rover devoted his | 


cabin exclusively to the use of the Lady Es- 


| penazo, seeking his own necessary lodgment | 


among the officers of his ship’s company. The 
lady was surprised at the surroundings of the 
schooner’s cabin ; books, some half-dozen fine 
paintings, rich silk hangings, and costly and 
rare furniture contrasting with two heavy guns 
which were so arranged as to be worked through 
the bulk head, on board the schooner herself, if 
need be against the crew if in mutiny, and thus 





















forming of the cabin a sort of citadel, sacred to | 


the commander and his privacy. 
At the outset, the rover announced to her his 
intention of returning with her to her father’s 


musical yet manly voice. 





The rover on his part found himself thus sin- | 


gularly thrown on intimaté terms with az edu- 
cated and refined lady, for the first time. Too 
sternly brought up, and with too determined a 
purpose of life to indulge in the lighter affections 
of the heart, Perez had never yet known the 
tender passion of love ; and while he gazed upon 


the beautiful Spanish girl, he seemed puzzled to | 
analyze his own feelings, which weré strangely | 


combined of tenderness and respect. He had 
never seen so ely a being before. 
dusky Indian mai 


The | 
lens who had been his child- | 


ish playmates, had never for one moment touch- | 
ed his heart. #Indeed, his high purpose and self- | 


imposed mission had given him a sort of sacred- 
ness, which had partially isolated him from his 
companions among the tribe. 

The careful instruction which he had received 
from the English surgeon, while yet very young, 
had sowed in his mind the seeds of intelligence 
which had since germinated and taken deep root. 
His wild career brought him not unfrequently in 
possession of valuable books, and these he hoard- 
ed more carefully than the golden booty which 
others craved, and his leisure hours were passed 
alone with these, his dumb but eloquent and only 
beloved friends. Thus, there was a wide gulf 
between the rover and his people, and one which 


he was careful none should pass, keeping his | 
own counsel; and his crew were wont to say, | 


that Captain Perez was only one of them, when 


the enemy was in sight, and he wore his fighting | 


cutlass. 

She was surprised to find him familiar with 
Spanish literature, and especially with the early 
poets and minstrels in the history of Castile; 
and whether he conversed of Spain and hex rule 
with a scorning lip and disdainful eye, or of the 
mirth-provoking hero of Cervantes and his odd 
pranks, while an innate love of humor stole like 
sunshine across his features, she was eque!!y 
delighted and surprised. It was long since she 
had met with one of his sex with whom she 
could enjoy such an interchange of sentiment. 
It was, however, impossible for her not to pause, 
and tremble now and then, at the thought of 
who and what he was—this, she could not 
realize. 

“How is it possible,” she asked, “that you 
who follow so wild a life, have found time to 
read so much and so well?” 

“‘ Lady, it is my only resort. Those about me 
are only my companions and friends when there 
is danger at hand, and they need my direction ; 
at all other times the gulf between us, is wider 
than the broad Caribbee.” 

“You are not at home here ; you were meant 
for something better than this ; surely you cannot 
sympathize in this career ?” 

The rover started as though some earnest 
feeling had been touched within his breast, but 
simply answered her in a low, half-whisper : 

“ Destiny!” 

“Weare all of us the architects of our own 
lives,” she added, in a gentle tone; “and may 
erect such a structure as we will.’’ 

“Ido not think so,” he replied. “It is as 
surely fore-ordained what we shall do, and how 
we shall do it, as is the course of the sun.” 

“ You are a fatalist, then ?”’ 

“Perhaps so. Do you not think the Turk, 
who, when the storm comes on, lights his pipe 
and sits down unconcernedly to await the result, 
leaving his vessel to the mercy of the wind, has 
a happy creed? If Allah has ordained that he 
shall go down, it is well, and no power of his 
can prevent it—if he has ordained, on the con- 
trary, that he shall weather the gale, no effort of 
his is needed to save the ship !” 

“Tt is a belicf suited to the indolent Oriental, 
but surely you would not thus rest supinely amid 
danger ¢” 

“No, lady; it is not my nature, however I 
may approximate to the Mahomedan’s comfort- 
able assurance; and thus, doubtless, my own 
exertions would be the instrument fore-ordained 
for my preservation.” 

His companion smiled, and in the conversation 


that was thus pleasantly conducted, forgot that | 


this was the most dreaded rover that hoisted his 
flag in the Spanish Indies. 

To the rover, the brief period of his captive’s 
stay on board his vessel was one of immense 
influence upon him. ‘Those of her sex whom he 
had met, were rude, uncultivated, coarse in fea- 
ture, and still more crude in intellect ; but in her 
he found a mind whieh could not only reflect 
the brightest and most subtle thought of his 
poetical fancy, but add brilliancy to it by her 
own ingenuous responses. The rover, true to 
his Spanish origin, was a fine musician, and 
played the guitar with great delicacy, while the 
Lady Espenazo accompanied him with her clear, 
contralto voice, the few Spanish airs which he 
had come in possession of being the medium of 
their duets. 
companionship, strange and fearful their trysting- 
place ! 

“Ah, Signor Perez,’ 
panion, one soft moonlight evening, when the 
two stood together upon the quarter-deck, gazing 


“Tt is a long story, one of fearful wrong, of 
determined vengeance.” 

“ What wrongs can you have known so terri- 
ble?” she asked, with deep interest. 

“ Signorita, my mother was a princess of the 
Dariens. Royal blood flowed in her veins, for 
the aboriginal chiefs of Panama were her ances- 
tors. The Spaniards came, they cheated, im- 
prisoned, murdered our people. The sacred 
blood of the Dariens was poured out like water. 
At last a band of Spaniards, led ou by their 
chief, burst upon our people in the dead of the 
night, slaughtering indiscriminately old and 
young, and carrying away prisoner the princess 
of the tribe. She fell to the governor, in the dis- 
tribution of booty! He carried her captive to his 
citadel, and there she did his bidding, powerless 


| to contend for her liberty. 


| princess. 








Delicate and refined was their | 


said his beautiful com- | 


| into the silvered surface of the gulf; “why do | 
| you lead this strange life, so uncongenial, so illy 


post in the Gulf of Darien, and thither the schoon- | 


er’s course was laid. 
much among military men, and accustomed to 


| the contingencies of those adventurous times, 


the Lady Espenazo in a single day came to re- 
gard Perez as hardly other than an honorable 
enemy of her country; and the late capture of 
the ship she was in seemed scarcely more than 
the ordinary feat of war. Her father would have 
told her all this was piracy, but how could it be 
possible? Was not her captor the soul of honor 
in his treatment of her—and was he not now 
honorably conducting her back to her father # 
Clarita Espenazo was young and inexperienced. 
A girl of eighteen, it was net to be expected, 
would be sufficiently fortified im character and 
judgment to withstand the atiractiveness of the 
singularly romantic associations which hung 
about the handsome person of the rover. She 
felt, without understanding why, a growing and 
earnest attraction towards him, and seemed to he 


Having heen brought up | 


fitted to your tastes ?”’ 

“Signora, do you observe yonder, on the 
horizon, the dim outlines of the Venezuelean 
coast, just looming up hazily—and in mountain 
shadow ?” 

“Tee the shore, or what I take to be the 
land,” she answered. 

“Thus looms up dim and uncertain, in the 
future ever before me, my own destiny. It is 
destiny which has placed me here.” 

“T still think you are a free agent, and can 
follow your own will.” 

“So it would seem; but from childhood, I 
have been sacredly pledged to the vengeance I 
now seek against your race! with a purpose as 
undefined, yet as palpable as the outline of yon- 
der shore.” 


“It is a fearful purpose!” she sighed, thezght- | 


fully. 

“ Fearful, indeed,” said the rover. 

“And why do you thus relentlessly pursue our 
people *” she asked. 


towards one who was an acknowledged enemy 


“At length, after the lapse of years, the tribe 
having procured arms with which they could 
contend against the invaders, gave siege to the 
stronghold that formed the prison of the Darien 
Long and fierce was the battle, blood 
was held at a cheap rate on either side, the crisis 


was at hand, a flag of trace was sent from the © 
| citadel to make terms with the Dariens, but the 


incensed Indians shot down him who bore it. 
A cowardly thought came to the governor's 
mind; he would send out his captive, the prin- 
cess, with the flag of truce, the besiegers would 
not dare to injure her. He did do so—she was 
wounded and fell! probably by a random shot, 
and I, who was by her side; was taken by the 
Indians to my grandfather's lodge in the land of 
the Dariens. What think you, signorita, am I not 
fulfilling my destiny ?” 

“O, all this is very sad,”’ was the only reply. 

“Tf you knew the spirit of vengeance that has 
been breathed into my very soul from beyhood, 
and the vows that I have made, you would not 
wonder at the zeal with which I pursue your 
people.” 

The Spanish girl leaned over the tafferel of the 
schooner, and gazed thoughtfully down into the 
sparkling wake that was left behind. Her fair 
form was the picture of graceful beauty, delicate- 
ly rounded to a graceful fulness; and as she 
turned her face now upon the rover, he seemed 
to read in its expression at least, a lenient con- 
clusion in her mind, as tohis story. The strange 
and transient relationship between those two 
persons of opposite sex, both so young and hand- 
some, thrown for but a moment together, as it 
were, upon the shifting sea of life, cast a romantic 
aspect about them. 

“Sail, right ahead, sir!’ reported the lieuten- 
ant, stepping to his captain’s side at this moment. 

“Put the schooner about,” was the prompt 
order; “we are near enough in with the land, 
and will await for daylight to run in undera 
white flag!” 

“Dare you try that?” asked the captive, re- 
ferring to the story he had but just related to 
her, of the flag of truce and its fearful desecration. 


“ Yes, signorita, because we are strong enough 
to command respect, otherwise the people in yon- 
der settlement would heed it not.” 

“ We shall apthor then, to-morrow ?’* 

“ To-morrow,” 

“And I shal be returned to my father?” she 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“May I ask you one question?” she said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Have you come hither solely for the purpose 
of this restoration ?”’ 

“T shall make it an aid to my purpose,” he 
replied. 

“And that is booty, or rather ransom?” she 
asked, with unmistakable tokens of disanpoint- 
ment traced in her face, while she spoke. 

“Indeed, no!” was the quick rejoinder. “TI 
have other purposes here besides returning you 
to your father; but were it otherwise, I should 
have come hither for that purpose alone.” 


“T believe you, and thank you for the deed,” 
she said, warmly. ‘I did not want to believe 
that the motive was mercenary.” 

The rover regarded her intently for a moment, 
as if striving to read her inmost thoughts, and 
said : 

“Tam prouder of the interest you profess in 
me, an outcast, and by you a natural enemy, than 
I can express.” 

He turned from her and walked the deck ab- 
stractedly for some moments, seemingly entirely 
wrapped within his own thoughts and shut out 
from all about him. She watched his every 
movement with deep interest, and a quick, heay- 
ing breast ; her woman heart was at work , the al- 
most trembled ! 

“©, would that you might be induced to leave 
this fearful life,” she said, as he again paused by 
her side. “ Why not make one struggle to do 
so? there are no ties here which you esnnot 
sever?” : 

“ None.” 

“You cannot be happy in the lite you lead.” 

“ Happy!’ repeated the rover, with a bitter- 
ness and expression which fairly startled her by 
his side. “ Happy—I have not known a happy 
moment for years !"” 

“ How terrible!’ said the young girl, gazing 
upon him in pity. 

“ You must be happy,” he added, “because 
you are innocent ; you can know nothing of the 
fearful shadows that haunt the pillow of the 
guilty.” 

“And knowing this, why not see k some quiet 
retreat and prayerfully strive to find forgivences 
and peace of mind '” 

“Such angel whisperings have I heard in my 
dreams,” said the rover; “bat inno sweeter 
Taking her hand 
respectfully, he added, “the night sir grows 
damp, and you need rest and shelter ;" and lead- 
ing her said, “Good 
night—may you dream of heaven.”"* 


voice than I hear them now.” 


to the cabin door, he 


The schooner stood off and on waiting for the 
coming day, and the lady retired to her cabin to 
dream over the rover's story, and to analyze the 
tender feelings of interest that possessed her heart 


of her race 





* A Spenish benediction 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MAD HOUND. 


Tae following morning the schooner was run 
quietly into the harbor, with a white flag dis- 
played in token of her peaceable purpose; but 
notwithstanding she came to anchor as though 
sure of a peaceable reception, still to a nautical 
eye it was apparent that she did so with ample 
precautions. Her anchor was dropped at a point 
which left her nearly out of range of the only 
fort the place. afforded, and her cable was hove 
short so that it stood right up and down from 
the holding ground to the bows. The sails, too, 
though lowered, yet lay in the most handy man- 
ner for instant service, and altogether, the schoon- 
er showed that her commander did not forget all 
ordinary precaution, however secure he might 
feel of his position. Her stern was warped round 
and a light kedge dropped, to hold her exactly 
broadside on to the town, if the small settlement 
merited the name. 

The sun was hardly an hour high when a boat 
rowed by a half-dozen sturdy oarsmen, pulled to 
the landing, and a young man sprang on shore 
and proceeded at once towards the stockade that 
indicated the residence of the governor. The 
boat with her tiny white flag, hauled off a couple 
of lengths from the shore, and was kept in place 

< by an occasional stroke of the oars. The crowd 
stood curiously regarding the strange craft, which 
had brought the new-comer, and closed about 
him who had landed as he advanced. His way, 
however, was not impeded, and as he reached 
the gate, he demanded audience of the governor, 
to whose presence he was at once admitted. 

“TI represent, Sir Governor, Captain Perez ; 
and come todemand of you the release of one 
whom you hold as a prisoner, known as Way- 
kaki, a chief among the Dariens.”’ 

“ Bold language this, sir,” answered the gray- 
haired official. ‘The Indian you name is our 
prisoner, and shall be dealt with according to 
our laws.” 

“In yonder craft, whose tapering masts you 
see through these loopholes, is your daughter ; 
we propose to exchange prisoners.” 

“Santa Maria! has the ship then fallen into 
the hands of that scourge of the gulf, the captain 
of the Scarlet Flag?” asked the governor, with 
unfeigned anxiety and earnestness, and starting 
to his feet as he spoke. 

“Ttis not necessary to enter into detail,” said 
the other. “Do you agree to our proposal of 
exchange ?”” 

“Ts my daughter safe and unharmed ?” asked 
the father, eagerly. 

“ She is.” 

“Land her at once, and demand as many 
ounces of gold as you will.” 

“ Gold is not what we have come into the bay 
to obtain, that we can procure cnough of in the 
open waters—we must have the prisoner.” 

“Then we will add another prisoner to our 
cells, and seize upon you. Ho! without there, 
my guard,” said the governor, summoning his 
Attendants. 

; Hold!” said his gnest, calmly ; “gnother 
word and one note from my lips upon silver 
call, will be repeated by the boat’s crew below, 
and answered by grape and cannister upon your 
miserable walls.” 

The governor looked out of one of the heavy 
windows or loopholes, and saw but too plainly 
the schooner’s guns brought to bear upon the 
walls of the stockade, as well as the watchful 
boat’s crew still nearer. 

“You have me at disadvantage,” he replied ; 
“‘ but were there only the poorest of our govern- 
ment ships in the bay, you should be blown out 
of the water !”’ 

“ We will not speculate upon that. 
give up Waykaki?” 

“ Will you not take a thousand ounces of gold 
and liberate my child ?” 

* “We will exchange—else I must leave you at 
Once, and your fair daughter will remain a host- 
age for the kind treatment of the Darien.” 

»* Never!” said the Spaniard, “ you shall have 


Do you 


prisoner, and bring me my child. The ex- 
change shall be made, if you keep good faith with 
me.” 
“At once ?” 
“Ay.” 


“Then let there be no needless delay.” 

A servant was summoned, and the necessary 
directions given and orders issued, while the new- 
comer from the rover’s vessel played idly with a 
pet dog that sprang into the room, and came 
rushing towards him with the forwardness of a 
privileged animal of that household. The dog 
was followed in a moment after, by a young girl 
who came rushing into the apartment, ignorant 
of the presence of a stranger, and loudly calling 
the animal's name. As she discovered the new- 
comer, she paused for a moment, and throwing 
back the wealth of dark curls that shrouded her 
face, gazed at him like a startled fawn. The 
two regarded each other for a moment with 
mingled surprise, when the governor observing 
them said : 

“Christina, this person is from the vessel yon- 
der ; he brings strange news of thy cousin.” 

“Clarita! why she is far away at sea, ere this,”’ 
answered the sweetest voice that had ever fallen 
on the sailor’s ears. 

“The vessel in which she sailed has been cap- 
tured by that scourge of the gulf, the Scarlet 
Flag,” answered the governor, bitterly. 

“ Horrible!” exclaimed the fair, young girl, 

,clasping her hands in an agony of despair. “O, 
what can be done for her?” 

“ Gentle lady,”’ replied the rover, for it was 
he who chose to play the character of his own 
messenger; “fear not, the Lady Clarita is as 
safe and unharmed as yourself, and will soon 
join you.” 

“Bless you for those words, be you whom 





| Vv. Y. Observer. 


you may, and I know by your face that you | 


speak the truth,” said the beautiful girl, in- 
genuously. 

“ Hardened indeed must he be who could de- 
ceive one like you!” was his instant reply. 






miration, until the blush of maiden modesty rose 


Perez addressed her in the purest Spanish while 


The rover gazed at her with undisguised ad- | © Bow 
| from guns, not one has made a confession. They 


to her cheek, and her eyes sought the floor. | 


| and rushed towards him, he pinned him to the 


ments relating to the prisoner who was to be 
released. Little knowing to whom she spoke, 
the fair young girl replied to his courteous 
speech with an interest she could not conceal. 

The rover appeared in a costume half-military, 
half-maritime, and of a quality that betrayed his 
rank to be that of an officer, while the musical 
tones of his fine voice, and the delicate refine- 
ment that spoke out in tone and feature, as well 
as the high respect he evinced towards her sex, 
and his marked manly beauty, could not fail to 
attract an eye like that of the beautiful Christina. 
Indeed, she seemed to behold in him the very 
embodiment of her soul’s idea of chivalrous 
manhood. 

If the rover had thought his prisoner, the Lady 
Espenazo beautiful, how much more lovely did 
the fair creature before him appear in his eyes. 
She might have been eighteen years of age, cer- 
tainly not more than that, but her Spanish blood 
and a tropical clime had brought her in person to 
the perfection of womanly beauty. Her every 
movement seemed to Perez to be the embodi- 
ment of grace, and her sweet voice music in 
every tone. The rover could not disguise his 
admiration, for it spoke out from every feature 
and glance of his fine, expressive eyes, nor were 
these tokens entirely unwelcome to the beautiful 
girl, who recognized them with becoming 
modesty, for rarely, if ever, had she beheld so 
manly and handsome a cavalier. 

“ This is your pet, I presume?” he said, fond- 
ling the little dog. 

* Yes, come hither, truant, you are a spoiled 
pupil. Ihave been teaching him to fetch and 
carry my basket, but he has grown tired and so 
ran away from me,” she replied, pleasantly. 

“He would not run far from so gentle a mis- 
tress, I am sure.” 

Christina turned her face half-blushing from 
the earnest glance of the rover, but pot unpleased 
at the compliment, and walked towards the stone 
window looking out upon the bay. 

“Ts it in yonder vessel, that Clarita now is ?” 
she asked. 

“ The same, lady.” 

“What a beautiful craft it is,” said the young 
girl, with honest admiration beaming from her 
expressive eyes. 

“Do you think so?” asked the rover quickly, 
and with a professional flash of pride, which is 
innate with a sailor. 

“ O, yes, a picture could not look more grace- 
ful, more peaceable.” 

“ Peaceable!”’ said the rover, with a slight em- 
phasis. “‘ Looks, alas, are often only too decep- 
tive. Lady, the sweetest calm that sleeps upon 
the bosom of the Mexican Gulf is that which 
just precedes the terrible ‘ Norther.’ Peaceable? 
Know you not the character of yonder schooner ?” 

“T forgot, it is the Scarlet F'lag!”’ she replied, 
gazing inquiringly at the rover; “and you be- 
long to her crew ?” 

“ I do.”’ 

“ Then you are a—a—” 

“ Pirate !” said the stranger, calmly ; “ that is, 
according to your laws and nomenclathre, but 
according to mine, I am only a! patriot.” He 
smiled as he added: “that does not sound quite 
so harsh.” 

In spite of a half sense of dread, Christina 
listened with intense interest to his soft and musi- 
cal tones, while the rover’s manner was as easy 
and unaffected as though his life had been passed 
in the society of her sex. 

At the moment we are describing, there was 
suddenly heard a loud and continued ery in the 
courtyard of the stockade or fort, which evinced 
a sense of terror and dismay in those who raised 
it. In the audience hall were the governor, a 
single guard; the beautiful Spanish girl and the 
rover, while their attendants had just left them 
to release the Indian prisoner. What could that 
wild shout signify? The governor looked 
amazed, the rover simply drew his sword and 
quietly looked towards the main entrance of the 
hall where the noise seemed to be approaching. 
Suddenly the door was burst open, and a domes- 
tic with wild cries of fear fled into the hall, pur- 
sued by a bloodhound, whose open jaws and 
frothy lips told but too plainly that he was mad! 

The servant whom the dog had been pursuing 
fell flat upon the floor, almost as soon as he en- 
tered the room, from fear and weakness, while 
the maddened creature bounded straight over 
the body towards the fair Christina. With a 
fieree growl, and glaring eyes, he prepared to 
fix his fangs in her very throat! But hold— 
when the hot breath of the creature is on her very 
lips, and his fore paws already resting upon her 
bosom, an iron grasp compresses his throat, and 
the rover dashes the infuriated animal half-way 
across the room. As the hound then turned 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


floor with his sword, leaving the maddened 
creature writhing in the agonies of death! 
[ro BE CONTINUED.} 
——— —__ + oom -> —______—_- 
A SHORT SERMON AND A GOOD ONE, 


The Rev. Dr. B—— of Philadelphia is noted 
for brief, sententious sayings in the pulpit and 
out of it. Ashe was coming down Chestnut 
Street the other day, a gentleman asked him : 

“Sir, can you tell me how to find the sheriff's 
office ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, “every time you earn 
Jive dollars spend ten!” | 

Saying this, the doctor walked on, leaving his 
questioner gaping upon the sidewalk. He was | 
a stranger who had come to town on business, 
and asked for information ; but the more he pon- 
dered the more he was convinced that his un- 
known informant had answered him wisely.— 


| 
| 


——— + moms 


HINDOO FANATICISM. 


A gentleman writing from India says: “It is 
not a week since I saw a Hindoo, who had been 
forty years in government employ, and was | 
worth £10,000, refuse, when the rope was round 
his neck, to purchase his life by disclosing the 
names of those under whom he acted. He re- 
plied: ‘Never! do your worst;’ and of the 
thousands who have been hanged or blown away 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
have all shown a courage which only a strong 


fanatical zeal could infuse into such a mass.’’— | 
Landon Journal. 




















































; Annabel is still bringing out the Battle of Prague 


THE BELLES OF CLAYTONVILLE. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


A Larce wood fire was burning on the ample 
hearth of the great room at number ten Felix 
Place. It shone and glowed all over the carved 
woodwork, the heavy window shutters, now 
closed for the evening, and the ceiling on which 
some unknown artist had drawn fantastic pictures, 
and colored them as fantastically as he had 
drawn, Brown-haired angels with orange-colored 
wings were clutching furiously at others with blue 
hair and pink feet. A very fat and dropsical- 
looking St. John was supported on the right by 
an emaciated Peter, with a bunch of keys that 
might have locked up the Bastile. 

A wheezy piano was discoursing the Battle of 
Prague, under the fair hands of Annabel Ver- 
ner, the daughter of the house ; and she had taken 
care to place the instrument directly under the 
old-fashioned mirror that hung between the win- 
dows. Nor was she to blame; for she loved to 
look on beauty, and certainly one of the most 
beautiful faces in the world Was reflected in that 
old mirror. The face was one df those where 
the roses seemed struggling through the clear, 
olive tint of the complexion ; and was partly 
shaded by the drooping curls of the dark brown 
hair, which was braided into an immense knot at 
the back of the head, giving it a purely Grecian 
outline. Eyes of the deepest gray, shaded by 
lashes much darker than the hair, and so long as 
to touch the cheek, eyebrows deeply arched, 
finely cut lips, red and pouting, and with their 
rare smile gleaming like sunlight over the whole 
countenance and showing the short, white teeth 
within, made up the rare beauty of Annabel 
Verner. 

A low, musical laugh told you that there was 
another occupant to this roomy and close by the 
ample hearth, sat a little figure on a low seat, 
holding a screen before the face that belonged to 
it. Mirthfulness shone out from every line of 
that sweet face, and illuminated the black eyes, 
while it seemed absolutely to nestle in the waves 
of the purple black hair. This was Helen 
Lowell. = 

Annabel Verner turned round at this laugh 
from Helen, and saw that still another, as bright 
and beautiful as themselves, was just entering 
the door, but so softly that she had not heard 
her. There was a loving embrace, as the three 
sprang to each other’s arms, and then the speedy 
disrobing of her outer garments showed another, 
but not less perfect style of loveliness in the per- 
son of Marion Atherton. The broad, queenly 
head had nota curl or braid. It was parted 
on the top, and combed smoothly on each side, 
to the back of the neck, where it was simply 
knotted and confined with a small golden arrdw. 
Her dress was plain, dark merino, with lon, 
sleeves and made close to the throat, where a sim: 


ple band of fine embroidery was fastened by a 
small broach. No nt Was visible, 
and thé small ears éyi ly never been 
pierced. d 


Both her companions were mbre elaborately, 
dressed ; Annabel in a dark’ silk, highly trimmed, 
and with jewels flashing from her ears, hands 
and neck; while Helen was attired in a pale 
blue cashmere, with falling sleeves, displaying 
her beautiful arms and white throat to the great- 
est advantage. The purple hair was graced by 
a fresh white camellia. ‘These three had been 
pronounced, by universal suffrage, the belles of 
Claytonville, and they carried off the palm with 
becoming dignity and modesty. 

Down on the large rug that lay eosily before 
the shining fire, sat the three girls, each talking 
innocently and unembarrassedly of the future, 
and planning bright schemes of wealth and hap- 
piness. I cannot say that some little atom of 
romance was not sprinkled amongst their talk, 
but the truth is, that riches formed by far the 
greatest part of it. 

“What “Chateaux d’Espagne” did they 
build! What noble, handsome and gifted hus- 
bands were to share all the fairy favors which 
were thus to be showered down upon them! 
High, lofty brows, pure and white ; cheeks tinged 
by the warm kisses of the sun; tall, elegant 
figures, with a great deal of dignity, and a dash 
of smartness intermingled ; and above all, rich! 
These were their prospective husbands. 

It was on the thirteenth of February, and Val- 
entine’s Eve ; and when they separated for the 
night, with loving kisses and tender words, 
Helen Lowell said, “ We will meet again on 
every Valentine’s eve, until we are all married.” 
And to this they all agreed. 

At sixteen, years go slowly on. As we ap- 
proach onward, each one seems shorn of hours, 
days, weeks, until a year is but an atom of time ; 
and even so was it with these fair, young girls, 
with all their fair, fresh youth lying as lightly 
upon them, as the dew lies on the rose; for it 
seems an age to look forward to the next Valen- 
tine’s Eve. 

But they are here again, on the thirteenth of 
February. It isa bright, clear, cold night out, 
and the window panes are covered with the deli- 
cate tracery which the frost king paints in such 
masses of exquisite white light. Will the young 
girls’ frost work last longer than that upon the 
windows? We shall sée. 

The bright wood fire has given place to a pol- | 





| ished steel grate with high, brass colamns ; but 


the spindle-legged piano is still there, and poor | 
from its taneless keys. And the musical laugh 
from Helen’s rosy lips is as beautiful to hear as 
ever. But for all this, there is something on the | 
face of each, that tells of a shadow on the heart. } 
The color on the bright cheeks of the belles of 
Claytonville comes and goes oftener, and the | 
eyes have not the serene look of a year agone. 
For Love has stooped over those fair young 
faces, and shadowed them with his purple wing ; | 
and in his train came old and wrinkled Care,and | 
put the first stamp upon those pure white brows. | 
The hearts that one year ago beat softly and reg- | 
ularly to the music of youth and health, now | 
sometimes peal out great cathedral throbs, and } 





| again low and faint murmars like the sighiag of | 
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a sea-shell, or the breathings of an Eolian harp. 
—And gs they compare notes, you would smile 
to find how little the real lovers who form the 


theme of their conversation to-night, are like the | 


ideal men who figured in their imaginations a 
year ago. Not even the romantic names which 
they had then given their invisible admirers 
remain. Their Alfreds and Hectors have given 


3 


Marion is completely crushed. When we arrived 
at the miserable place which he calls his house, 
Marion's impatience to see her husband was so 
great, that she jumped from the wagon in which 
we were carried from the last ststion, and with 
her baby in her arms, she rushed forward to 
meet him. There, close by the house, he stood, 


| leaning against the rough logs, and absolutely 


place to mere common Johns and Williams ; and | 


the tall figures have come down to four feet six. 
Perhaps two more insignificant men could not 
have been found, as far as personal appearance 
goes, than they who aspired to the favor of An- 
nabel and Helen. William Carberry had long 
looked up to Annabel as one looks up to the 
angel of his own destiny. He was faulty, imper- 


fect, and at times dissipated; but her love had | 


seemed somewhat to elevate him for a time. 
His only redeeming trait seemed to be the ten- 
derness of his love for her; and had she been.a 


stronger woman, she might have moulded him’ 


into something better. 

John Porter was Carberry’s intimate friend ; 
and through his means had become acquainted 
with Annabel’s constant companion, Helen 
Lowell. To see her was to love her, and won 
by his flattery, she too overlooked the inferiority 
of his person, and the faults of his character, and 
sealed her destiny by accepting him. 

James Lawton was of a different order. He 
was a great deal older than the two young men 
with whom his liking for Marion Atherton had 
involuntarily associated him. Of stronger mind, 
more keen and subtle wit, aud a certain craftiness 
of character, he held his ‘wo companions in a 
controlling influence which they did not under- 
stand, nor in fact wish to throw off, but submit- 
ted to be led by him wholly. Marion’s queenly 
disposition was rather longer in yielding to his 
sway, but then to her he did not at first assume 
such strong control. He loved her better than 
any earthly thing. Not even his ambition came 
up to the love which he felt for her. It was the 
one redeeming trait, mantling over his multitude 
of great faults. Marion, poor child! could not 
long keep up the almost regal dignity of her 
reserve, before such unqualified devotion. Her 
pride melted before it as the ice before the sun. 

Annabel and Helen wondered together, that a 
girl like Marion should so respond to the affec- 
tion of James Lawton. Strange, that they could 
not see that she, too, was comparing him with 
Carberry and Porter, and marvelling that they 
could so bow to such inferior natwes. O, love 
does indeed wear rose-hued spectacles, and they 
color every object that they rest on. 

I pass over a few years, no matter how many, 
and again the three belles of Claytonville are 
met together. No longer in the dear old room 
at Felix Place; but in the half-shabby, half-gen- 
teel locality of Ayer Street, where Annabel Car- 
berry is the mistress of a showy house, furnished 
with showy furniture, and the door of which is 
opened by a showy servant. Beyond the pre- 
cincts of the hall and the parlor, nothing was 
ever seen. The people who called, believed, 
perhaps, that there was a well-appointed kitchen 
and comfortablechambers, and a cellar and yard 
well-stocked. They would have been much 
shocked had they examined those premises, and 
reflected on the rhiserable shams which curtailed 
all necessary household comforts, to give the ap- 
pearance of wealth to the visible arrangements. 
The three sat round the dim fire and talked ; 
but the sobbing of the autumn rain does not 
more fully tell how the young hope of the spring 
has been crushed and withered, than did the sub- 
dued sound of their voices tell of the blighted 
promise of their youth. Even Helen’s low, mu- 
sical laugh sounded strangely forced. 

“And so you are going to the West, Helen?” 
asked Annabel. 

“Yes, John sent for me months ago, but I 
have delayed, begging and pleading Marion to 
go with me. Now Lawton has gone, and she 
has agreed to go, but very unwillingly.” 

“Not so, Helen. I should be glad to go if I 
could be sure of any thing like ahome. But I 
have been so tired since my marriage, in going 
round from place to place, that all hopes of any 
fitture quiet for me seems so far off, and the 
prospect seems so dim, I hardly dare to trust 
anything human or earthly.” 

“ But your husband, Marion ! 
trust him.” 

A faint blush rose to Marion’s cheek, and a 
tear to her eye, but she tried to smile, and to 
turn the conversation into playfulness, in which, 
however, she soon broke down, and covering her 
face with her hands, she weptaloud. Her friends 
dared not interrupt this burst of sorrow. Helen 
adroitly began to talk with Annabel, and Marion, 
making a strong effort, recovered her self-pos- 
session. 

In the first opening of the spring, Helen and 
Marion prepared to meet their husbands. They 
bade a tender farewell to Annabel, whom they 
dearly loved ; and promising to write often and 
give her all the particulars of their new home. 

Perhaps no sorrow ever came deeper to the 
heart of Annabel Carberry, than parting with 
the two cherished friends of her childhood. They 
had been associated with each other always in 
their youth ; and as “ the belles of Claytonville,” 
they had won all hearts by the way in which 
they had “‘ borne their blushing honors.” 
untarily, the title and the honors had been ceded 


Surely you can 





Invol- | 


to them without a murmur of dispute ; for all | 


loved the beautifal and sprightly girls who con- 


tributed so large a share of interest to the society | 


of Claytonville. Bound together as they were, 
it had happened that no rivalry or jealousy had 


ever tainted their perfect trust in each other, and | 


the harmony of their lives was as beautiful to see, 
as the surpassing loveliness of their faces. One 
would have thought that their early dreams 
might well have been realized, and that beings 


waited for her to go to him. There was only 
one excuse for his not meeting her half way—Ac 
could not walk! You should have seen poor 
Marion! Every atom of the bright color which 
excitement had called forth in her pale cheek, 
faded suddenly away, and we drove up and 
alighted just in time to save her from falling, 
while he staggered aside with a senseless stare in 
those terribly cold eyes, and only then feebly 
recognizing his wife, he called out in stammering 
tones, ‘Why, Marion, is that you, eh!’ We 
carried the poor wife into the dreary-looking 
house to which he had sent for her, and I really 
thought she would lose her senses. “Had it not 


| been for the dear baby I think she would have 


lost them. How would poor Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
ton feel to know what their son is coming to? 
As I told you before, my husband was waiting 
for us at the station, and had tried to make Law- 
ton accompany him. We left them, to go on a 
mile further, and I have not been able to see 
Marion again until this morning. She has ex- 
erted herself to get things into order, and the 
effort has left her weak and ill. Believe me, 
dear Annabel, we have no right to complain of 
our disappointments. Thank Heaven that our 
husbands do not give way to this dreadful habit 
of drinking. It is now planting time, and yet 
Lawton was lying on the bed at ten in the morn- 
ing. Do not mention this to any one. 1 would 
not add to her griefs by reporting them at Clay- 
tonville. Itold her 1 was going to write you. 
She shook her head mournfully, and said, ‘Tell 
Annabel all, but not to go any further.” Poor 
Marion! O dear! how very short was the 
career of the belle of Claytonville. I say belle, 
for although many classed us together, still you 
know that we always gave the palm to her. 
Good-by, dear Annabel. Think of us son.e- 
times in this western wilderness, and be happy 
that, if all is not as you could wish, it is still far 
short of the unhappy state of our beloved 
Marion.” 





It is again Valentine’s Eve, and the belles of * 


Claytonville are together. once more. Once 
more in the old room at Felix Place. It is now 
fifteen years since the night on which the merry 
set had their first meeting there as grown up 
women, and talked of the future with light and 
careless words. Each wears the garb of widow- 
hood, and on each face there is stamped a world 
of care and anxiety. Little Willie Carberry is 
leaning over his mother’s chair, entreating her to 
be reconciled to the choice he had made of a sea- 
life. Annabel Porter had made her debut this 
day as a schooi-teacher, although not yet fifteen, 
and Marion’s two handsome boys are playing 
about the room. One house holds the three 
widows and their children ; and in the exchange 
of kind offices, and the unabated affection of their 
childhood, untouched by the cares that have 
come like winged arrows to their hearts, they are 
slowly regaining their peace. 


Our Curious Department, 





[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.? 


A curious pair of Children. | 

Mr. John Davis of Slaughter Neck, Delaware, has twin 
daughters, five years old, that campot be told apart by 
strangers; and the nearest neighbors, who see them daily 
are not able to distinguish one from the other. A gen- 
tleman recently had the children brought before him, 
placed side by side, when he scanued every feature, deter- 
mined if possible to show the friends present that they 
could be distinguished. They were then removed from 
the room fora sbort time only, and on their return he 
was completely foiled, and could only guess. A lady 
relative of the family, a near neighber and frequent visi- 
tor, declared that she could not learn to tell one from the 
other though she labored constantly to do so. The only 
method for determining with certainty which is which, 
is by asmall mark on the ear of one of them, that is only 
visible on close inspection. 





Strange Event near Rome. 

A singular incident is mentioned as having occurred 
about twenty-five miles from Rome, ata country place 
called Sabina, near the Fiano district. Some laborers 
were at work ina basin-shaped hollow, when they sud- 
denly felt a shaking of the earth like an earthquake, 
which caused them to run off toa distance. They then 
saw the earth open in the place they had left, and 
black smoke rise; the surrounding ground seemed to 
fall in, and the place filled with water, forming a lake of 
about one thousand metres, which has been increasing 
daily in size ever since. The water is salt, and the gen- 
eral idea seems to be that the hollow just filled is thé wite 
ofan extinct volcano. 


Power of the Sun. 

A distinguished chemist, in a recent lecture, while 
showing that all especies of moving power have their 
origin in the rays of the sun, stated that while the iron 
tubular railway bridge over the Menai Straitsin England, 
400 feet long, bent but haif an inch under the heaviest 
pressure of a train, it will bend up an inch and a half 
from its usual horizontal line when the sun shines upon 
it for some hours. He stated that the Bunker-hill mou- 
ument is higher in the evening than in the morning of a 
sunny day. The little sunbeams enter the pores of the 
stone like so many wedges lifting it up. 





Mosquito Tobacco. 

Mosquito tobacco is used in China for protection from 
what to us is a great summer pest. The ingredients are 
pine and janiper sawings, wormwood leaves and tobacco 


leaves, reduced to a powder, a smal! portion of wn-wang ” 


and arsenic. The quantity of the latter is exceedingly 
small, and can hardly be injurious to health, as this to- 
bacco is used by probably one hundred miilions of human 
beings. The odor is not atall disagreeable It is no lux- 
ury tothe mosquitos, for in two or three minutes after it 
is ignited, nota bug or mosquito is to be seen 





Mud Fish. 

A very curious and hideous mud fish, from the rirer 
Gambia, whieh was kept in the squarium at the Cryrtal 
Palace, London, escaped from his tank some time since, 
and wandered none knew whither. The other dey, how- 
ever, while cleaning out a large flewer fountain at the 
north end of the building, the mud fish was at the bot- 
tom, grown twice as large. having passed his lelsore time 
since bis ercape in devouring the immense quantity of 
gold and silver fish with which the fountain was stocked 





| Remarkable Mortality. 


so fair would surely attract noble and upright | 


men; but this had been reserved for others, far 
less attractive in outward appearance than they 

Helen’s first letter told of Marion's unhappi- 
ness. After detailing the incidents of their jour- 
ney and her own griefs, she added : 


“Bat how can I murmur when I look at 
Marion* Dear, patient girl! how meekly she 
bears everything which her proud spirit would 
have once resisted. I tell you, Annabel, that 


Io the Ely Cemetery is « gravestone. on which i the 
following inscription: ‘ To the memory ef Mr Richard 
Worster, who died May ith, 1754; also te the memory 
of his twenty -two sons and Sve daughters" The twasty- 
seven composed the whole of Mr Worster's family, bot 
not one remains; the mother of them ail stil) lives, sod 
is In good health 
A singular Fact. 

It ls w curiows fect that in 171% George 1. Stted up the 
ball at Hampton Court as s thestre, and that « repreeen- 
tation teek place on the lst of October when Shak-peare s 
Henry VINI., or the Fall of Wolsry, wae performed oo 
the very spot whieh hed been the scene of bile grestert 


| spleador. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG—ILFRAVEKNE. 


Eyes are beaming here to-night. 
Bright as sunbeams from the skies, 
With a merry, laughing light— 
Blue, and black, and hazel eyes; 
But I turn 
From the brilliant chandelier, 
From the festive mirth and cheer, 
To the lonely one and drear, 
Tifraverne! 


Byer calm and patient thou, 
Ever lonely, ever sad; 
Sorrow shadoweth thy brow, 
Naught hath power to make thee glad; 
I discern 
Deep within those mournful eyes 
All the sorrow there that lies, 
While I gaze with sad surmise, 
Tifraverne! 


Ah! thou look’st so mournfully 
On this uncongenial throng, 
Still so sadly, vacantly, 
Doth thy hopeless glance prolong, 
That I turn; 
But my heart must hold that glance, 
Sombre fancies round me prance, 
And I cannot join the dance, 
Iifraverne' 


en 0 IO O99 nee 


(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE IMPROVISATORE. 
& 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





Tue hall resounded with lively applause. The 
success of the improvisatore had surpassed 
the expectation of his audience and his own. 
Scarcely was the subject given, when great 
thoughts, profound sentiments, fell from his lips 
like magical evocations and unfolded in majestic 
verse. The artist did not reflect a minute; ina 
twinkling thought was born, passed through every 
stage of development, and appeared clad in its 
most appropriate expression. Ingenious form, 
poetic images, elegant epithets, harmonious 
rhythm, all appeared at once. This was little ; 
two or three subjects were given him at the same 
time. The improvisatore dictated one, wrote the 
other, and improvised the third, all in verse, and 
each morceau was perfect in its kind. The first ex- 
cited enthusiasm, the second brought tears to the 
eyes, and the third occasioned laughter. And, 
in the midst of all this, the improvisatore did not 
seem to be occupied with his business ; he was 
conversing and jesting with his neighbors. All 
the elements of poetical composition seemed to 
be at his disposal, like the pieces of a chess-play- 
er, which he uses with a proud indifference. 


At last, the attention and admiration of the 
auditors were exhausted; they suffered for the 
improvisatore. He, himself was calm and cold. 
Not the slightest trace of fatigue was remarked 
in hig; his countenance did not express the 
lofty qnjoyment of the poct contented with his 
work, but the vulgar satisfaction of the fortune- 
teller Who has just excited the wonder of the 
crowd.. He saw disdainfully tears flow and 
laughter burst forth; he alone neither laughed 
nor wept; he alone did not believe his own 
words. Even in inspiration he wore the air of a 
priest without faith whom long habit has famil- 
iarized with the mysteries of the temple. The 
last auditor had not left the saloon before the im- 
provisatore sejzed the money received at the 
door, and began to count it with the avidity of 
Harpagon. The sum was large; the improvis- 
atore had never before had such brilliant receipts, 
so he was delighted. 

His joy was very pardonable. From his child- 
hood stern Poverty had clasped him in her arms 
like the statue of the Spartan tyrant. He had 
not been cradled with the songs, but with the 
mournful sighs of his mother. When thought 
awoke, life did not appear to him strewed with 
roses; his unfolding imagination encountered 
as a welcome, only the chilling smile of indi- 
gence. Nature had been to him more generous 
than fate. She gave him the creative faculty, 
but condemned him to seek by the sweat of his 
lyow the expression of his poetic conceptions. 
The journalists and libraries gave him for his 
verses a price which would have sufficed to have 
allowed him to live at ease, had not the compo- 
sition of the slightest distich taken him an end- 
less time. His thought, always veiled in a cloud, 
rarely, even in his hours of inspiration, detined 
itself clearly ; if sometimes this nebulous star ap- 
peared unclouded and brilliant, it was only for 
an instant, and incredible efforts were necessary 
to enable the poet to seize it and fix it. 


Here again the labor recommenced ; the ex- 
pression fled beyond words ; the words came not, 
or came improperly, the metre resisted, and the 
rhyme arrived only in company with harsh and dis- 
cordant words. Each verse cost the unfortunate 
poet some pens gnawed, some nails bitten, some 
locks of hairtorn out. His efforts were powerless. 
How often did he resolve to lay aside the trade 
of poet, and embrace some good profession. 
But without having all the gifts he had all the 
defects of the poet ; that innate passion for inde- 


pendence ; that incorrigible aversion to manual | 


labor ; that habit of waiting for inspiration, and 


that radical inaptitude for punctuality. Add to | 


this the irritability peculiar to poetic natures, a 
natural inclination for luxury, and an aristocratic 
instinct for distinction. He could neither trans- 
late nor labor by the page. And, while his 
brethren raised large sums of money from the 


curiosity of the public by compositions often very | 


insignificant, he saw himself universally neglect- 
ed by the journalists and publishers; and the 
little which he received for works which had 
often cost him years of labor, passed in interest 
to the usurers, and did not soften the perpetually 
needy position of poor Cipriano; this was the 
name of our poet. 

In the city where Cipriano lived, dwelt then a 


| surprise that neither years nor long voyages to | 





/ 





physician called Segelius. Thirty years previous | 


he had enjoyed the reputation of a man skilled 
in his profession ; but he was poor, and had so 
few patients, that he resolved to abandon medi- 
cine and to devote himself to business. He re- 
mained a long time in the Indies, and returned to 
his country with lingets of gold, and a great 


| 
' 
| 


quantity of precious stones. He caused to be | ‘‘ Do you understand me clearly? You shall | 


built for him a superb mansion, surrounded by a | 
vast park, and took numerous domestics into his | 


service. His former acquaintances remarked with 


warm countries had produced any change in him ; 
on the contrary he appeared younger and fresher 
than ever. What was not less surprising was 
thac plants of all the countries of the earth grew 
and prospered in his park, though he gave them 
no particular care. Otherwise there was about 
Segelius nothing extraordinary ; he was a man 
of fine form and complexion, with black whis- 
kers. His clothing was simple, but elegant. 
He received the best society, but as for himself, 
never went beyond his vast park. He lent to 
young people without interest, had a good cook, 
the best wines, and loved to remain long at the 
table. He retired early and rose late. In a 
word, he led a nobly aristocratic life. 

Segelius had not laid aside his profession of 


| physician, although he occupied himself with 


it only with repugnance, and like a man who 
does not love to be disturbed ; but when he did 
practise he accomplished wonders. However 
serious were the maladies or the wounds, were 
the invalid inhaling his last sigh, Segelius did 
not take the trouble to visit the patient ; after two 
or three questions put to the relatives, as if for 
form’s sake, he drew from a box a little phial, 
the contents of which he ordered to be given to 
the sick person, and the next day he would be 
on his feet. Segelius took nothing for his con- 
sultations and his remedies. His disinterested- 
ness joined to his marvellous skill, would have 
attracted patients from every portion of the 
globe, had he not imposed upon them curious con- 
ditions ; for example, to throw a certain sum of 
money into the sea, commit a revolting act, 
burn one’s house, etc. Fame increased these 
real singularities, and withheld the most desper- 
ate invalids. It was also remarked that, since a 
certain time, no one had come to consult him. 
Another remark which had been made, was that 
if those who consulted him did not fulfil his pre- 
scription, the patient would infallibly die. This 
happened also, it was said, to whoever sued him, 
spoke evil of him, or even displeased him. 

It will be understood that Segelius must have 
had agreat number of enemies. The physicians 
and apothecaries were naturally the most san- 
guinary, and contested his right to administer 
secret remedies; the most natural deaths were 
set down to the account of his poisoning. People 
did not stop there ; they criminated the origin of 
his large fortune, and accused him of the deepest 
immorality. Public clamor compelled the police 
to make a thorough search of the house of Dr. 
Segelius. His domesties were secretly interro- 
gated. Segelius assisted in all, left the field free 
to the inquisitors, whom he scarcely honored 
with a look, and limited himself to smiling dis- 
dainfully at their researches. 

In fact, these researches were fruitless. There 
were found in the house only vases of gold, 
pipes enriched with diamonds, beds and sofas of 
astonishing softness, movable tables with: seerdt 
springs, furniture perfumed and containing har- 
monious instruments. In a word the house of 
the doctor contained all the appurtenances of 
wealth and comfort, but nothing more, nothing 
which could awaken the susceptibilities of justice. 
His correspondence revealed only his numerous 
connections with the bankers and principal mer- 
chants of the four quarters of the globe. Arabic 
manuscripts and bundles of papers written in 
cipher, excited at first some suspicion, but ex- 
amination proved them to be only business doc- 
uments, as the doctor had asserted. In short, 
this inquest justified Segelius on all points, and 
turned to the confusion and detriment of his en- 
emies, for misfortune happened to them all. 

Such was the singular and mysterious man to 
whom, in a fit of despair, Cipriano, our unfortu- 
nate poet, went one day to address himself. 

“Monsieur doctor,” said he to him, throwing 
himself on his knees, “ you see before you the most 
unfortunate man inthe world. Nature has given 
me a passion for poesy, but has refused me the gift 
of words and the faculty of expressing my 
thoughts. I feel deeply, but if I attempt to 
speak, words fail. Would I write, it is worse 
yet. My suffering is greater, I swear to you, than 
any of those whom you have ever healed.” 

“Son of Adam,”’ said the doctor, (this was his 
expression in his moments of gayety), “ Son of 
Adam, this is the privilege of thy race, to obtain 
nothing but by the sweat of thy brow. Such is 
destiny. Meanwhile,’’ added he, after a moment, 
“T can remedy your fate, but on one condition.” 

“Whatever you please to impose upon me, 
doctor, I consent to all, rather than to die hourly.”’ 

“You are not then frightened at what is said 
of me in our city ?” 

“No, doctor, for my situation cannot be worse 
than it is.”” 

The doctor smiied. 

“T will be frank with you,” continued Cipri- 
ano. ‘It is not poesy alone, itis not the love 
of fame which has brought me to you. Another 
sentiment more tender. Let me become more 
skilful in the art of writing, let me ensure a sub 











sistence, and Charlotte will be mine. You com- | 


prehend me, doctor.” 


“ Well, this is what I like,” returned Segelius ; 


“‘T esteem nothing s much as frankness and con- 
fidence. With us, evil happens to him who is 
not sincere. You are, I perceive, an open and 
true man, and you deserve to be rewarded. I 
willingly consent to grant your prayers and give 


| 





see, know and comprehend everything.” 


sieur Segelias.” 
“ You accept then ?” 


SSS-TEE~LES 





“You are the most benevolent of men, Mon- | FLAG Won, 
SLAG oF ova 
B ngess a . 


“ Assuredly. Do you wish a written en- 
gagement ?”” 

“That is not necessary ; your word is suffi- 
cient ; a pledged word does not tear like a note. 
Learn that, in this world, nothing is lost, nothing 
annihilated.” 

At these words, Segelius placed one hand on 
the head of the poet, and the other on his heart, 
and in a solemn tone pronounced these words : 

“Receive from the mysterious spheres the gift 
of comprehending everything, reading every- 
thing in the world, of speaking and writing nobly, 
in verse and in prose, sleeping or waking, on 
wood and on sand, in joy as in trouble, and in 
all the languages of the earth.” 

Segelius then placed a manuscript in the 
hand of the poet and dismissed him. 

When Cipriano had gone out, the doctor 
laughed aloud and cried: ‘Pepe! my Frisi 
cloak!’ And as in Freyschutz, all the pannels 
of the library replied with a diabolical echo : 
“ Ahon! ahon!” 

Cipriano took these words for an order given 
by Segelius to his servant, and was astonished 
that a man so elegant as the doctor should wear 
a garment so common. He looked through the 
key-hole and saw astrange sight. All the books 
in the library were in motion. From one of the 
manuscripts sprang out the figure 8, from another 
the Arabic letter a/eph, from a third the Greek 
delta, and so on. At last, the chamber was filled 
with animated figures and letters, which stooped, 
stretched themselves, danced, jumped on unequal 
feet, and fell on the floor. Periods, commas, 
interjections whirled amid the band like infusoria 
seen by the solar microscope. And an old Chal- 
dean volume beat time to the infernal dance 
with so much force, that the window-frames 
trembled with fear. Cipriano fled. 

When he was a little composed, he opened the 
manuscript of Segelius. It was a large roll 
written from top to bottom in unknown charac- 
ters. But scarcely had Cipriano cast his eyes on 

it, when, ‘illuminated by supernatural light, he 
un¢erstood the mysterious writing. In it were 
ernamerated all the forces of nature and the ner- 
vous laws of language. Everything seemed to 
him an easy and common thing; this was for 
him as it were a marvellous bridge thrown over 
the abyss which separates thought from express- 
ion, and he spoke in verse. 

We have seen, at the commencement of this 
narrative, the prodigious success of Cipriano in 
his profession of improvisatore. The first time 
that he succeeded in so astonishing a manner, he 
returned home with a gay heart and full purse, 
but a little fatigued. Having taken a glass of 
water to refresh himself, he paused before raising 
it to his lips. It was not water which the glass 
contained. Two gases in conflict filled it, and 
myriads of {nsects were swimming in them. 
Cipriano ApeSut apother glass; it was the 
same odious $¢ixture. He ran to the spring, its 
waters appeged from afar clear and silvery, but 
near, this nf was full of ugly insects. He shud- 
dered, his blood froze ; in his despair, he threw 
himself on the turf, seeking in sleep forgetfulness 
of his sufferings. But scarcely had he laid down, 
when his ear was filled with grating blows and 
hisses, as if thousands of hammers were striking an 
anvil, He rose and looked around. The moon 
illuminated his garden. All was calm, silent. 
He retired again, and the sounds immediately 
recommenced. Cipriano could not sleep, and 
passed the night without closing his eyes. In 
the morping he hastened to Charlotte to confide 
to her his joy and his sadness, and find repose in 
her presence. Charlotte,who had heard of his suc- 
cess, was impatiently awaiting him; she had 
adorned herself, and was looking into her mirror 
with innocent coquetery. Cipriano entered, ran 
to Charlotte smilingly, and held out his hand to 
her; but suddenly he stopped and fixed upon 
her affrighted eyes. Through the garments and 
the flesh, he saw the heart beating in the breast 
of the young girl; he saw the blood leave it, 
flow to the very roots of the hair, and form that 
tender carnation on the cheeks which he had so 
much loved, Alas! Charlotte was no longer 
the object of his pure aspirations. She was no 
longer in his eyes anything but an anatomical 
preparation. Cipriano fled in terror. 

How shall I tell what Cipriano suffered ? sight, 
smell, taste, hearing, all his senses had acquired 
a painful delicacy. An insect, an imperceptible 
atom of dust, which had no existence for the rest 
of mankind, became to him a cause of suffering, 
and deprived him of peace. The rustling of a 
butterfly’s wing disturbed his ear. He saw and 
comprehended everything ; but between him and 
mankind, between them and nature, there was 
always an abyss. Nothing in the world harmo- 
nized with him. Did he wish to forget himself 
by devoting himself to some great poetic work, 
burying himself in the depths of history, or in 
the labors of some philosophical system, it was 
in vain; his tongue stammered the words, but 
his thoughts presented to him something else. 

Cipriano left his country to attempt to fly from 
himself, and traversed foreign countries ; but he 


| continued everywhere, as in the past, to see all 


you the faculty of producing without labor ; but 


my first condition is that this gift remains yours 
forever.” 

“ You are jesting, Dr. Segelius.’’ 

“Not at all; Iam also a frank man, aud wish 
to conceal nothing from those who have confi- 
dence in me. Listen and understand me well. 
The faculty which I give you will become a part 
of yourself ; it will grow, ripen and die with you. 
Do you consent to this ?”” 

“ How so? Undoubtedly.” 

“Very well. My second condition is, that 
you see all, know all, comprehend all. Do you 
accept ?”’ 

“Indeed you jest, doctor. Ido not know how 
to thank you; instead of one faculty, you give 
me two. Why should I not accept?” 


and comprehend all. The edifice of his reason | 


gave way; the delicate bonds which unite the 
mysterious elements of thought and sensation 
were broken. He wandered a long time subsist- 
ing on public charity, and not knowing whither 
he went. 

I found him one day when I was crossing the 


a | 
steppes, in the country-house of a gentleman, 


where he was occupying the station of fool. He 
wore a keftan of coarse stuff, fastened around his 


waist by a red woolen girdle, and was incessantly | 
muttering verses in an incomprehensible lan- | 


guage, composed of all the idioms in the world. 
He related to me his story ; complained bitterly 
of his povérty, and of being beaten every time he 
wrote his verses, for want of paper, on the 
tables and walls. But what affected him 
more than all the rest was that they mocked at 
the only sweet remembrance which the perni- 
cious gifts of Segelius had not destroyed—his 
first verses to Charlotte. 


| 
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y~ Terms of the Frag or ovr Uston, $2,00 per an- | 


num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 


Easnty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so emall, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘‘The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS & year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.C. D., New Bedf .1.—The Chinese ‘‘ Feast of Lanterns” 
takes place — after New Year. and is the occasion of 
a most brilliant and beautiful spectacle. On the 15th 
day of the first moon, every city, village and hamlet 
throughout the country is splendidly illuminated with 
an infinite variety of beautiful lanterns. 

R. 8.—Titian died A. D. 1576, at the age of 99. He 
painted, and painted gloriously, to the last of his life. 
Szrorant S.—Cannon balls made of stone were in use as 

late as 1514. 

J.T. C., mene Georgia.—If you write to Fowler & 
Wells, New York, they will furnish you with a list of 
phrenological works and their prices. Spurzheim’'s is 
a standard authority. 

Juvents.— Toties quoties (‘as many times as, then so 


often ”’) is frequently used in law jehgesg abe thus: 
e 8! 


if A. B. commit a certain offence, fined $5, 
and so on toties quoties, that is, on every repetition of 
the offence he shall incur a similar penalty. 

L. T.—Terence is the author of the sentiment, ‘‘ Law en- 
forced to strictness sometimes becomes the severest 
injustice.’ 

Amatrur.—You have only to consult the outline draw- 
ings of Retech and Darley to see what effects may be 
produced ed such scanty means as the greater light- 
ness or ‘ness of lines. 

ARcuiTect.—The foundation stone of St. Paul’s, London, 
od, laid June 21, 1575. Old St. Paul’s was burned in 


M. C.—Paul I. of Russia was assassinated March 11, 
1801. In the Russian manifesto on the subject, his 
death was ascribed to apoplexy. 

F. T.—Francis Orellana, a syece officer, is generally 
regarded as the discoverer of the great river Amazon, 
in South America. 

C. C.—According to the accounts of the Rabbins, Og, king 
of Bashan, one of the antediluvian giants, esca; the 
flood by taking refuge on the roof of Noah's ark. 

W. A. 8.—In some places springs of fresh water are ob- 
served to issue from the sea, entirely unaffected by the 
salt water. Spezzia, in the Persian Gulf, and in the 
Bay of Xaqua, on the south coast of Cuba. 

Srwon.—If you can’t appreciate the humor of Don Quix- 
otte, you “‘couldn’t take a joke if it was shot at you 
out of a gun.” 

C. M., Manchester, Mass.—In northern mythology, the 
beautiful and terrible Valkyrias, the ‘* Choosers of the 
Slain,” conducted the heroes to Valhalla, the dwellin 
of warriors who had fallen in battle. Here life is 
in bloody war and riotous revelry. Butall wounds 
here received in battle are healed as soon as the trum- 
pet sounds for the feast; and then the heroes quaff the 
oil of Enherium, and the Valkyrias fill their cups. 

J.C. C., New York.—Two volumes of the ‘ Library of 
Useful and Sone eplnes l or * Family Li- 

rary,”’ are devo' to the subject. Inquire at an 
bookseller’s in New York. r 

R. F., New Orleans.—J 8. was admitted to the bar two 

years ago. He thrives on the ‘law and the profits.” 


——————— + wom 
THE ISLAND OF HAYTI. 

What a contrast does the present condition of 
this beautiful island present to the aspect of its 
early history. As the curious mind regards its 
miserable and deteriorating state under the pres- 
ent negro military despotism, we are forced to 
recall those days when Columbus bore from its 
shorés those wondrous tropical trophies which 
annonnced fo Europe the discovery of a new 
world! The days when thither flocked, in 
search of gold and adventure, the restless and 
daring spirits of the brilliant court of Ferdinand 
and Isubella. Of what golden dreams was this 
fairy-like island the theme; to what brilliant 
prophecies did it give birth ; how the ease-loving 
and indolent Spaniards revelled in its tropical 
luxuriance, and what a floral paradise it presented 


on all sides. 
Though the most fertile of all the West Indian 


isles, and with the single exception of Cuba 
the largest, it is yet the lowest and most utterly 
degraded spot of its extent in the world. With- 
in a few days’ sail of our southern shore, yet 
nine-tenths of the people of the United States 
know nothing more concerning it than that it is 
the seat of anegro empire. Torn and distr.:ted 
by civil war, disgraced by the vilest immorality, 
and sunken to the lowest possible condition of 
existence, its people and present character are 
simply a burlesque upon humanity. Its slave- 
born emperor, who can neither read nor write, 
in his continuous debauches, is, if possible, lower 
in the scale of decency than any of his subjects. 

In theory the form of the government is a 
limited monarchy, composed of a legislature of 
two branches, and the emperor, in whom resides 
the executive power. It is such, however, in 
theory only, being in reality a military despotism 
of the worst description. The members of the 
legislature are the mere tools of the emperor, 
used simply for the purpose of giving some 
slight additional weight and authority to his ar- 
bitrary decrees. All measures proposed by him 
pass unquestioned, it being well understood that 
any opposition would be promptly punished by 
imprisonment or death. In the emperor also 
resides the sole power of issuing patents of no- 
bility and of appointments to all offices of honor 
and trust. His power is upheld by a standing 
army of twenty thousand men, commanded by 
officers devoted to his interest. 





It is impossible, says a late writer, to give an 
adequate description of the Haytien soldier, 
which must be seen to be fully appreciated. The 
coat is of coarse blue woolen cloth, faced with 
red. The original colors are generally in a short 
time obliterated by dirt, and frequently, as it 
advances in years, it loses a skirt or a sleeve. 
The pantaloons are of tow cloth, and likewise 


bear the marks of rough and constant usage, | 


being dirty and ragged, and occasionally the 
greater part of one of the legs is wanting 
Shirts and vests are luxuries in which the 
Haytien soldier does not indulge. Their arms 
are in keeping with their dress, some having 
rusty muskets, some bayonets, some swords, and 
some all three. The officers dress as their fancy 


dictates and means allow—a wealthy corporal | 


often casting in the shade an indigent general. 
Coffee, one of the principal productions of the 

island, is a government monopoly. No one ex- 

cept the government is allowed to purchase it 


| from the producer; and from the government 


the producer is forced to receive whatever price 
it chooses to allow. By the government it is 


sold to the exporting merchants, being distributed 


among them in proportion to the value of their | 


| imports. In addition to the oppressive char- 
| acter of these laws in themselves, they are ren- 
dered doubly so on account of both merchant 
| and producer being obliged to receive in pay- 

ment for their property the worthless paper cur- 
| rency of the country. This currency is issued 
| by the government as occasion requires, and is 
| the representative of no value whatever. At 
the time of the first issue its value was about 
ninety-five cents for the Haytien dollar, since 
which time it has been constantly depreciating, 
; until it is now worth eight or nine cents for the 
Haytien dollar. The bills are clumsily executed 
on coarse paper, two dollars being the highest, 
and indeed almost the only denomination 
issued. 

It would be difficult to invent a more amusing 
caricature of a monarchical court, its pageantry 
and nobility, than that at present existing in St. 
Domingo. Soon after his assumption of imperial 
power, the emperor conferred titles of nobility 
upon a large number of his adherents, which 
number he has since been constantly increasing 
with an unsparing hand, as no emoluments 
whatever are attached tothem. The island con- 
sequently swarms with a needy and beggarly 
nobility. The Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
of the Cross of St. Faustin begs pork of the 
foreign shipmasters, while his wife sells soap and 
candles to her neighbors. One may buy oranges 
and bananas of a duchess in the market place, 
or make the acquaintance of his grace, her hus- 
band, in an adjoining grog shop. Princes eke 
out their scanty subsistence by old jobs of tail- 
oring, and countesses take in washing. 

Nothing in the island more forcibly impresses 
the stranger with its degradation than the army. 
When we reflect that, by these undisciplined and 
ragamuffin troops, whose appearance provokes 
the contemptuous mirth of every foreigner, a 
population of six hundred and fifty thousand 
people are kept in a state of subjection but little 
short of absolute slavery, an opinion most un- 
favorable to their capacity and intelligence is 
necessarily forced upon us. The naval force of 
the empire consists of four or five vessels Of very 
light burden, and one small steamer. The ves- 
sels are poor, the sailors ignorant and undis- 
ciplined, and against a well-organized and 
determined invasion would afford no protection 
whatever. 





+ eco? 
MENTAL POWER. 

Rev. T. A. Mills, one of the most practical, 
clear-headed, and efficient workers of our time, 
in his first annual report, as secretary of a per- 
manent committee for the promotion of ministe- 
rial education, says: “A few years ago,on a 
wintry morning, a boy in the habiliments of 
poverty entered an old school house among our 
western mountains, and avowed to the master 
his desire for an education. There was poverty 
laying one of her richest gifts on the aXar of re- 
ligion; for that boy was Jonas King. On his 
humble shoemaker’s bench, Carey laid the 
foundation of British Baptist Missions. John 
Newrbn found in his congregation an unfriended 
Scotth boy, whose soul was then glowing with 
new-born love to Christ. He took him to John 
Thornton, one of those noble merchants whose 
wealth, whose piety, and whose beneficence, in- 
crease together. They educated him ; and that 
boy became Claudius Buchanan, whose name 
India will bless, when the names of Clive and 
Hastings are forgotten. John Bunyan was a 
gift of poverty to the church. Zwingle came 
forth from an Alpine shepherd’s cabin; Melane- 
thon from an armorer’s workshop; Luther from 
a miner's cottage; the apostles, some of them 
from fishermen’s huts. These are the gifts of 
poverty to the church.” 

RUSSIAN SERFS. 

The ukase which establishes the position of 
the serfs in Russia, and the decree by which 
they can not only farm lands but purchase 
them, was published on the 18th of December, 
the birthday of the Czar Nicholas. A eom- 
mittee, of which the Grand Dake Constantine 
is president, are to regulate the contracts be- 
tween the proprietors and their peasants. ‘The 
peasants will be able to pay for the purchased 
lands by instalments, the terms being fixed in 
advance. The difficulties and even dangers 
which attend the realization of this liberal meas- 
ure are such that the first steps will perhaps be 
merely preparatory. 

A HomeLy I:LiustRation. — “ Fellow-sin- 
ners,” said a preacher, “if you were told that, 
by going to the top of those stairs yonder (point- 
ing to a rickety pair at one end of the church), 

| you might secure your eternal salvation, I really 
hardly believe any of you would try; but let 
any man proclaim there were a hundred dollars 
up there for you, and I’ll guarantee there would 
be such a getting up stairs as you never did see.” 








Se Se ee 

Fratterinc.—Mr. Balfe is the only British 
composer who is considered worthy of notice by 
the continental journals. His new opera is com- 
plimented by a French critic, as a work “full of 
originality and freshness, of charming subjects 
continually varied, with brilliant and careful 
instrumentation.” 

SS eee 

A povusL_e Pcx.—When Sir Richard Steele 
was made a member of the Commons, it was 
expected from his ingenious writings that he 





would have been an admirable orator; but it 
not proving «0, De Foe said, “He had betser 
have continued the Spectator than the Tatler.” 
oe 
Resrrect ror Womay.—Those who respect, 
love and reverence woman, as true womanhood 
ought to be respected, loved and venerated, need 
no incentives to be courteous and considerate to 
their wives. 
——— eee 
Gesoise Evoquesce.—A celebrated lawyer 
of Boston once concluded an eloquent harangue 
to the jury against the prisoner with, ‘‘ He bared 
his arm to heaven and—-«tole the suyar!"’ 


—- —- ~«sweem o —— 





Feescn Luxerizs.—In Paris, the police 
have canght men catching cats, to be sold at the 
low eating-houses as rabbits. Kare lats, truly! 
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LIGHT STEAMERS FOR THE NAVY 
The President of the United States emp! 
cally endorses a recommendation of Hoa. | 
Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, to increas 
navy by building ten steamers of light draw 
to be used in the protection of our comm 
and in such exigencies as the service may req. 
Mr. Toucey says well, that “ it is the true poli 
our government to take care that its navy, ¥) 
its limited extent, should be unsurpassed ir 
efficiency and completeness, and that our : 
paratory arrangements should be such the 
event shall take us altogether by surprise.” * 
view is certainly a sound one, and will | 
sponded to affirmatively by the whole cou 
The people, without distinction of party, ar 
posed both to a large army and a large nay 
foreign to the interests of a republican go 
ment. But we must have the nucleus « 
army, and the muclous of a navy. The fo 
must embrace every arm of the service, th: 
may not be without models and oxperk 
when occasion requires us to bring a large | 
into the field. And so with the navy; th 
at very short notice, by drawing upon our 
cantile marine, we could cover the ocean 
armed vessels, still we must have a certain + 
ber of government ships, representing all cl. 
or vessels, from the leviathan line-of-batt! 
the diminutive gun boat. And it is cape 
important, that great attention should be , 
to the construction and equipment of war at: 
ers. Without, however, referring to event: 
ties, the present exigencies of our comm 
which it is the province of the navy to prot 
distant quarters, seems to demand wha: 
Secretary and the President, intend in comn 
ing the building forthwith of a limited nav 
of light dranght steamers. 

The President remarks: “I would cal! 
special attention of Congress to the recom 
dation of the Secretary of the Navy in fav: 
the construction of ten small war steamer 
light draught. For some years the govern: 
has been obliged on many occasions to 
such steamers from individuals to supp! 
pressing wants. At the present moment we 
no armed vessel in the navy which can pene 
the rivers of China. We have but a fow y 
can enter any of the harbors south of Nor 
although many millions of foreign and don. 
commerce annually pass in and out of these 
bors. Some of our most valuable point» 
thus left exposed. This class of vessels of 
draught, great speed, and heavy guns, » 
be formidable in coast defence. The cost of 
construction will not be great, and they w 
quire but a comparatively small expendit: 
keep them in commission. In time of | 
they will prove as effective as much large 
sels, and often more useful, One of them ») 
be at every station where we maintain a + 
ron, and three or four should be constant! 

ployed on our Atlantic and Pacific « 

Economy, utility and efficiency combi 
recommend them as almost indispensable. 

of these small vessels would be of inealc: 
advan to the naval serviced, and the » 
cost of their construction not excer 
million three hundrpd thousand dolla: 
$250,000 each.” 

We trust that Congress will speedily act 
this recommendation. Appropriations fo: 
a purpose would be viewed with favor b 
whole people. It would be but shorts 
economy to cramp the operations of the + 
by refusing to grant what is so imperative: 
manded by our national circumstances 
growth of our commerce within a quarter 
century has been truly progressive—ite 
whiten every sea throughout the cireamf 
of the globe, and command the wonder «© 
world. Let us show to distant nations « 
barbarous tribes, that we know how to | 
it, and we have an unstained flag uphe! 
gallant hands, that can never be insulted 
impunity. 

BOUND TO RIDE. 

Two juveniles, belonging to that part 
class of the unwashed who, in the abse 
either tickets or small change, are prone 
complish short journeys on the tail boa 
omnibuses, were recently travelling up 
Street, New Orleans, occupying their fe 
place on one of the vehicles, when, by th 
den opening of the door, one of them was kn 
into the mud. He picked bimeelf up qe 
and regaining his old place, addressed hi» 
panion, “I say, Jim, they’se no busin: 
have these doors on the homnibuses, but » 
wat accidents they cause to passengers. | 
hopes they'll make some improvements 
building ov ‘em, so '€ ‘ill be more safer f 
but I'm bound to ride, any how.” 


‘ 


_—_——_-_- + see o—— 


Aw uwomatavon Womas. — When 
enois, the celebrated French actress, died, 
son met an old man who was one of ber 
intimate friends. He wae pale, confused 
stricken. Every one was trying to consol 
but invain. “ Her loss,” he exclaimed, 
not affect me so much as her borrible ingra 
Would you believe it! she died without | 


me anything in her will—I, who have dine 
her, at her own house, three times « we 
thirty years!" 
=o -— «© 
Mixp vour ows Bostnese ns 
mean and contemptible men—or persone + 
themeclves men—in thie world, he that» 
| through life on Upto, with hie ear at O 
hole of everybody's business except bis « 
the most to be detested 
7—or 
Bispi96.—Binding in all ite varseteee + 
at this office, and at the lowest rates 
engravings, magazines, sewepapers, © 
like, are received, neatly bound, and retur 


one week 
_—--+ — 
A sentous Queertor —Why ue pn 
the most dishonest man in the world! B 
he makee people steel pene ond ways * 


write 











aports. In addition to the oppressive char- 
cter of these laws in themselves, they are ren- 
sted doubly so on account of both merchant 
ad producer being obliged to receive in pay- 
.ent for their property the worthless paper cur- 
zney of the country. This currency is issued 
y the government as occasion requires, and is 
1@ representative of no value whatever. At 
1¢ time of the first issue its value was about 
inety-five cents for the Haytien dollar, since 


vhich time it has been constantly depreciating, 


atil it is now worth eight or nine cents for the 
Iaytien dollar. The bills are clumsily executed 
n coarse paper, two dollars being the highest, 
ad indeed almost the only denomination 
sued. 

It would be difficult to invent a more amusing 
aricatare of a monarchical court, its pageantry 
nd nobility, than that at present existing in St. 
somingo. Soon after his assumption of imperial 
ywer, the emperor conferred titles of nobility 
pon a large number of his adherents, which 
amber he has since been constantly increasing 
ith an unsparing hand, as no emoluments 
hatever are attached tothem. The island con- 
quently swarms with a needy and beggariy 


.obility. The Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 


the Cross of St. Faustin begs pork of the 
sreign shipmasters, while his wife sells soap and 
andles to her neighbors. One may buy oranges 
ad bananas of a duchess in the market place, 
+ make the acquaintance of his grace, her hus- 
and, in an adjoining grog shop. Princes eke 
it their seanty subsistence by old jobs of tail- 
‘ing, and countesses take in washing. 

Nothing in the island more forcibly impresses 
.€ stranger with its degradation than the army. 
Vhen we reflect that, by these undisciplined and 
-gamuffin troops, whose appearance provokes 
€ contemptuous mirth of every foreigner, a 
»pulation of six hundred and fifty thousand 
-ople are kept in a state of subjection bat little 


wort of absolute slavery, an opinion most un- 


vorable to their capacity and intelligence is 
cessarily forced upon us. The naval force of 
e empire consists of four or five vessels Of very 
sht burden, and one small steamer. The ves- 
ls are poor, the sailors ignorant and undis- 
plined, and against a well-organized and 
termined invasion would afford no protection 
hatever. 





MENTAL POWER. 

Rev. T. A. Mills, one of the most practical, 
sar-headed, and efficient workers of our time, 
his first annual report, as secretary of a per- 
anent committee for the promotion of ministe- 
sl education, says: “A few years ago, on a 
atry morning, a boy in the habiliments of 
verty entered an old school house among our 
-stern mountains, and avowed to the master 
3 desire for an education. There poverty 
ing one of her richest gifts on the of re- 
sion; for that boy was Jonas King. On his 
mble shoemaker’s bench, Carey laid the 
andation of British Baptist Missions. John 
»wton found in his congregation an unfriended 

boy, whose soul was then glowing with 
* love to Christ. He took him to John 
.ornton, one of those noble merchants whose 
alth, whose piety, and whose beneficence, in- 
‘ase together. They educated him ; and that 
y became Claudius Buchanan, whose name 
lia will bless, when the names of Clive and 
stings are forgotten. John Bunyan was a 
: of poverty to the church. Zwingle came 
th from an Alpine shepherd’s cabin; Melanc- 
n from an armorer’s workshop; Luther from 
viner’s cottage; the apostles, some of them 
m fishermen’s huts. These are the gifts of 
erty to the church.” 





RUSSIAN SERFS. 

The ukase which establishes the position of 

serfs in Russia, and the decree by which 
y can not only farm lands but purchase 
m, was published on the 18th of December, 

birthday of the Czar Nicholas. A eom- 
tee, of which the Grand Duke Constamtine 
president, are to regulate the contracts be- 
en the proprietors and their peasants. The 
sants will be able to pay for the purchased 
ds by instalments, the terms being fixed in 
ance. The difficulties and even dangers 
ich attend the realization of this liberal meas- 
are such that the first steps will perhaps be 
rely preparatory. 





\ smomELY I:icstRation. — “ Fellow-sin- 
s,” said a preacher, “if you were told that, 
zoing to the top of those stairs yonder (point- 
to a rickety pair at one end of the church), 
might secure your eternal salvation, I really 
‘ly believe any of you woald try; but let 

man proclaim there were a hundred dollars 
there for you, and I'll guarantee there would 
-uch a getting up stairs as you never did see.” 





LATTERING.—Mr. Balfe is the only British 
poser who is considered worthy of notice by 
continental journals. His new opera is com- 
vented by a French critic, as a work “full of 
inality and freshness, of charming subjects 
inually varied, with brilliant and careful 
amentation.”” 





She ese : 
DOUBLE Pcy.—When Sir Richard Steele 
made a member of the Commons, it was 
cted from his ingenious writings that he 
a have been an admirable orator; but it 
roving so, De Foe said, ‘“‘ He had better 
continued the Spectator than the Tatler.” 
Suet pee oe 

seket For Woman.—Those who respect, 
and reverence woman, as true womanhood 
t to be respected, loved and venerated, need 
‘entives to be courteous and considerate to 
wives. 





surne ELoquence.—A celebrated lawyer 
ston once concluded an eloquent harangue 
jury against the prisoner with, “‘ He bared 
m to heaven and—stole the sugar!” 





sxcu Luxvries.—In Paris, the police - 
-anght men catching cats, to be sold at the 
ating-houses as rabbits. Kare ints, truly! 























































































































































<ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. &e=> 





LIGHT STEAMERS FOR THE NAVY. | 

The President of the United States emphati- | 

cally endorses a recommendation of Hon. Isaac 
Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, to increase our 
navy by building ten steamers of light draught, 
to be used in the protection of our commerce, 
and in such exigencies as the service may require. 
Mr. Toucey says well, that “ it is the true policy of 
our government to take care that its navy, within 
its limited extent, should be unsurpassed in its 
efficiency and completeness, and that our pre- 
paratory arrangements should be such that no 
event shall take us altogether by surprise.” This 
view is certainly a sound one, and will be re- 
sponded to affirmatively by the whole country. 
The people, without distinction of party, are op- 
posed both to a large army and a large navy, as 
foreign to the interests of a republican govern- 
ment. But we must have the nucleus of an 
army, and the mucleus of anavy. The former 
must embrace every arm of the service, that we 
may not be without models and experience, 
when occasion requires us to bring a large force 
into the field. And so with the navy; though, 
at very short notice, by drawing upon our mer- 
cantile marine, we could cover the ocean with 
armed vessels, still we must have a certain num- 
ber of government ships, representing all classes 
or vessels, from the leviathan line-of-battle to 
the diminutive gun boat. And it is especially 
important, that great attention should be given 
to the construction and equipment of war steam- 
ers. Without, however, referring to eventuali- 
ties, the present exigencies of our commerce, 
which it is the province of the navy to protect in 
distant quarters, seems to demand what the 
Secretary and the President, intend in command- 
ing the building forthwith of a limited number 
of light dranght steamers. 

The President remarks: “I would call the 
special attention of Congress to the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of the Navy in favor of 
the construction of ten small war steamers of | 
light draught. For some years the government | 
has been obliged on many occasions to hire | 
such steamers from individuals to supply its | 
pressing wants. At the present moment we have | 
no armed vessel in the navy which can penetrate 
the rivers of China. We have but a few which 
can enter any of the harbors south of Norfolk, 
although many millions of foreign and domestic 
commerce annually pass in and out of these har- 
bors. Some of our most valuable points are 
thus left exposed. This class of vessels of light 
draught, great speed, and heavy guns, would 
be formidable in coast defence. The cost of their 
construction will not be great, and they will re- 
quire but a comparatively small expenditure to 
keep them in commission. In time of peace 
they will prove as effective as much larger ves- 
sels, and often more useful. One of them should 
be at every station where we maintain a squad- 
ron, and three or four should be constantly em- 
ployed on our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Economy, utility and efficiency combine to 
recommend them as almost indispensable. Ten 
of these small vessels would be of incalculable 
advan to the naval servicé, and the whole 
cost of their construction woutd not exceed two 
million three hundred thousand dollars, or 
$250,000 each.” 

We trust that Congress will speedily act upon 
this recommendation. Appropriations for such | 
a purpose would be viewed with favor by the | 
whole people. It would be but short-sighted 
economy to cramp the operations of the service 
by refusing to grant what is so imperatively de- 
manded by our national circumstances. The 
growth of our commerce within a quarter of a 
century has been truly progressive—its sails 
whiten every sea throughout the circumference 
of the globe, and command the wonder of the 
world. Let us show to distant nations and to 
barbarous tribes, that we know how to protect 

it, and we have an unstained flag upheld by 
gallant hands, that can never be insulted with 
impunity. 





BOUND TO RIDE. 

Two juveniles, belonging to that particular 
class of the unwashed who, in the absence of 
either tickets or small change, are prone to ac- 
complish short journeys on the tail boards of 
omnibuses, were recently travelling up Camp 
Street, New Orleans, occupying their favorite 
place on one of the vehicles, when, by the sud- 
den opening of the door, one of them was knocked 
into the mud. He picked himself up quickly, 
and regaining his old place, addressed his com- 
panion, “I say, Jim, they’se no business to 
have these doors on the homnibuses, but yer see 
wat accidents they cause to passengers. I'se in 


hopes they'll make some improvements in the | 


building ov ‘em, so ’f ’ill be more safer for us: 
but I’m bound to ride, any how.” 





AN unGRaTEFtL Woway.— When Duch- 
enois, the celebrated French actress, died, a per- 
son met an old man who was one of her most 
intimate friends. He was pale, confused, awe- 
stricken. Every one was trying to console him, 
but invain. “ Her loss,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ does 
not affect me so much as her horrible ingratitude. 
Would yon believe it? she died without leaving 
me anything in her will—I, who have dined with 
her, at her own house, three times a week for 
thirty years!” 








Misp your ows Brsiness.— Of all the 
mean and contemptible men—or persons calling 
themselves men—in this world, he that sneaks 
through life on tip-toe, with his ear at the key- 
hole of everybody's business except his own, is 
the most to be detested. 

———+ orn>— 

Brsp1ve.—Binding in all its varieties is done 
at this office, and at the lowest rates. Music, 
engravings, magazines, newspapers, and the 
like, are received, neatly bound, and returned in 
one week. 

Te 

A serrovs Questiron.—Why is a penmaker 
the most dishonest man in the world? Because 
he makes people steel pens, and says they do 


~ 





A QUEER CUSTOMER. 

At one of our seaport custom houses lately, a 
mild, inoffensive-looking individual, standing 
about five feet six in his boots, and weighing 
one hundred and fifty pounds, presented himself 
in the surveyor’s department, and addressed 
Uncle Sam’s official as follows : 

“T’ve got a schooner.” 

“Well.” | 

“T’ve got a schooner.” | 

“Well; what are you going to do with her?’ 

“O, I dun’now!—go digging round some-_ 
where, to see ef I can’t pick up a little change. 
Hard times.” 

“ Well, sir, what did you come here for?” i 

“T don’t know ; that’s what I want you to tell | 
me.” 

“ What have you been doing to your vessel?” | 

“ Wal, squire, J think I’ve improved her.” | 

“ How?” 

“T’ve lengthened her out about eight feet.” 

“ Then she’ll have to be re-measured.” } 

“I thought so. Want to change her name, | 
tew, and give her a handsomer one.” 

“ Then you'll have to write for permilsion to | 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” | 

“ Then I wont change her name.” 

“ Well; she must be re-measured.”” | 

“Do you want I should fetch her up here 
to be re-measured? That would be rather 
inconvenient.” 

“No, I'll send down. Where does she lie ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ You don’t know ?” 

“ She did lay at —— wharf, half an hour ago. 
I don’t know what’s happened to her sence.” 

“ Weil, I’ll send down there.” | 

“Will you send down this blessed day of 
Anno Domini, 1857 ?” 

“No.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because it’s three o'clock.” 

“Tr’ll be six o’clock before a great while.” 

“ Office closes at three. Is the name on the 
stern ?” 

“No. I painted it out.” 

“The name must be on before your vessel can 
be measured.” 


| rather seek to solace those who are sorrow-laden. 


| affected superiority mars good fellowship. 


The first post-office in Arizona territory has 











EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 


T 
The Presbyterian church at Orangeburg, South | DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


Carolina, was recently destroyed by fire. 

Bury not your faculties in the sepulchre of 
idleness—there is no grave so deep and hopeless. 

They have in North Carolina fourteen moun- 
tain peaks exceeding Mt. Washington in height. 

Baffoonery, though it creates mirth, 1s the | 
corruption of wit, just as kmavery is of wisdom. | 

The salary of the counsel of the N. Y. Cen- | 
tral Railroad Company is $7000 a year. | 

It is infinitely better to suffer without cause, | 
than to have cause for suffering. 

Dr. Peter Parker, of Boston, late U. S. min- 
ister in China, is on a visit to this country. 

Abundance, in numerous cases, is quite as 
prolific of ruin as destitution is. 

Brigham Young, it is now positively stated, 
was born in Whitingham, Vermont. 

Add not trouble to the grief-worn heart, but 





















According to the assessment rolls, the value of 
real estate in New Orleans is $70,251,425. 

Affectation, in its best aspect, is a deformity, 
and a part of the trappings of folly. 

Comptroller Flagg asks New York city to raise 
by taxes $7,709,282 86 for the year 1858. 

Tt is better gallantly to face a danger, than to 
be always in dread of one: 

Major John Gibson, long the popular landlord 
of the Eagle Hotel, Concord, N. H., is dead. 

Affected simplicity is refined imposture ; and 


Before you give way to anger, endeavor to find 
a reason why you should not be angry at all. 


been established at Colorado city. 

By a timely resistance, the very greatest evils 
in the world can be fairly overcome. 

Begin nothing till you have deliberately con- 
sidered how it is to be completed. 

If you give the slightest countenance to evil, 
you become guilty of it and responsible yourself. 

The stings of ambition are torment enough 
for the worst enemy you have on earth. 

Beauty without honesty has been very aptly 
likened to poison kept.ip a box of gold. 

Business whets the appetite, and gives a relish 





“There’s nothin’ to hender a feller chalking 
the name on the stern !”” 


“ Yes, there is. The law says every vessel | 


must have her name in white letters on a black 
“Wal, she’s painted black, and chalk’s 
white.” 
“That wont do. The letters must be painted 


permanently.” 
“Wal; I'll fix it.” 


to the simple pleasures that leisure affords. 





THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

We are quite tired of hearing people lament 
over the “ good old times,” and complaining that 
| the world is growing worse and worse every day. 
| Happening to take up a file of English newspa- 
pers for 1775, we failed, in studying their con- 
tents, to find therein any evidence of a “golden 


| 





“ What's the name?” 

“The Dumplin, squire; but I did want to call 
her the Eliza, and then I wouldn’t hev to be 
cruisin’ after a sweetheart.” 

With this mysterious remark, the shipper 
vanished, leaving the official in doubt as to his 


age.’’ -In 1775, public lotteries were sanctioned 
; and protected by law. How many did they 
| ruin? how many did they madden ? how many 
| did they destroy, body and soul? In 1775, in- 
| solvent tradesmen and dissipated apprentices 
| took to the highway with pistol and crape, a la 





being an inhabitant of this terrestrial sphere, 

and strongly suspecting that his craft was a 

myth, like Vanderdecken’s Flying Dutchman. 
_ + oom 


" WOMEN AND MARRIAGE. * 
Robert Southey, in a chapter on “ Marriage,” 


delivers himself as follows: “A man may be | 


cheerfal and contented in celibacy, but I do not 
think he ean ever be happy; it is am unnatural 
state, and the best feelings of his nature are 
never called into action. The risks of marriage 
are far greater on the woman’s side: women 
have so little the power of choice, that it is not 
perhaps fair to say they are less likely to choose 
well than we are; but I am persuaded that they 
are more frequently deceived in the attachments 
which they form, and their opinions concerning 


men are much less arcnrate than men’s opinion |. 


of their sex. Now, <x lady were to reproach 
me for having said this, I should reply that it 
was only another mode of saying there are more 
good wives in the world than there are good 


husbands, which I verily believe. I know | 


nothing which a good and sensible man is so 
certain to find, if he looks for it, as a good wife.” 





Tue Cocos Istanps.—The Cocos Islands, 
in latitude 12 deg. 5 min. S., and longitude 96 


small British settlement for the manufacture of 
cocoa-nat oil, have been formally annexed to the 


a depot for steamers on the Ceylon and Suez 
line, midway between King George’s Sound and 


Keeling, in 1609, and are sometimes called the 
Keeling Islands. 





+ —ere 





A sroap Hint.—Lady Isabella Finch, 


daughter of the Earl of Winchelsea, was Lady | 


| of the Bedchamber to Princess Amelia; Lord 
Bath one evening, having no silver, borrowed 
halt-a-crown of her; he sent it the next day, with 
avery gallant wish that he could give her a 


crown. She replied, that “though he could not | 


give her a crown, he could give her @ coronet, 
| and she was very ready to accept it.” 











Veryr ENcocraGinG.—A lady consulted St. 


Francis of Sales on the lawfalness of using | 


| rouge. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “some pious men 
object to it; others see no harm in it; I will 
hold a middle course, and allow you to use it on 
one cheek.’ 


A pap Marca.—The Rererend Robert Hall 
once observed of Bishop Watson, that “he 
married public virtue in his early days, but 
seemed forever afterwards to be quarrelling 
with his wife.”’ 





Spcriovs. — Counterfeit eagle quarters are 
in circulation in Norfolk. They are weil exe- 
cuted and calculated to deceive those who are 
unwary. 

_—_ OO oon oe 

Horg.—The best definition of hope we ever 
saw is this: a semtiment exhibited in a dog’s 
tail when waiting for a bone 





Vatcaeis.—The wool clip in Ohio, this year, 
is valued at $6,000 000. 


deg. 53 min. E., uninhabited except by one | 


British crown, with a view, it is said, of forming | 


Point de Galle. They were discovered by | 





| Macheath, and there was not a road or heath near 
| London which did net swarm with them, as the 
best contemporary evillghce proves. On the 
| 15th of February, 1775, a wan was hanged for 
of s and two other 
ofie Péter 
Brown of six shillings’ Im 1775, printed free 
"expressions of opinion, however true, were 
burned by the common Hangman, and their 
authors and publishers were fined, imprisoned, 
pilloried, and sometimes whipped at the cart’s 
tail into the bargain! In 1775, the most dis- 
| gusting and universal corruption, licentiousness, 
| and drunkenness, prevailed among even the best 
| educated classes. Well may we, knowing these 
| things, rejoice in the progress we have made and 
| are making. , 








' A savace Horse.—A lad 13 years of age, 
| son of Thomas Hawthoma, of South Canaan, 
| Conn., had been helping his father in butcher- 
ing, lately, and had his clothes smeared with 
| blood. Entering the stable, the smell of blood 
made the horse savage; he attacked the boy, 
threw him down, and struck him with his fore 
feet, breaking his thigh bone half way above the 
knee. The boy managed to crawl under the 
manger out of the reach of the horse, which then 
| broke loose and rushed oat of the stable. 





New York City.—-A letter-writer says of 
| the “metropolis :”” “It seems the same gay, 
careless, crazy place asever; merry and muddy, 
| dirty and delightful—a vast porridge of incon- 
| gruities, wealth and poverty, splendor and mis- 
| ery, filth and finery, all compactly stirred to- 
| gether, never yet boiled down, presenting the 
| most curious and varied urban picture this con- 
| tinent affords.” 


| Muicnaet Aseeto’s Parstixes.—Michael 
Angelo’s paintings, im the Sistine chapel at 
Rome, we are told, are dark and dingy from the | 
lurid smoke of volumes of incense and of innu- | 
merable wax candies, which for three hundred 
years have been acting deleteriously upon them. 











| 

THe cast Yanker Trick.—A Yankee 
| down east, by the name of John T. Squibob, has 
| been arrested for selling rope yarn for pig-tail 
tobacco. He had it wound with cabbage leaves, | 
| and was doing an extensive business among the 
| exotics. 





Borstr ox ‘“ Varwusr.”—The supervisor: 
of Essex county, N. Y., have paid $686 bounty 
for sixty-one bears, three wolves, and two pan- 
thers killed last year. 





Cuarrep Hanps.—The application of raw 
linseed oil, at night and morning, is said to be an 
effectual cure and preventive of this troublesome 

| complaint. 

Goop.—A wag asks, when did King David 
sympathize with the Yankeest When he was 
distressed for Bpother Jonathan. 





- —-—-——- 


Cocertisc.—The man who courted an inves- 
tigation, says it ien’t half as good as an affec- 
tionate girl. We presume not. 





Remwemser.—Be caatious of giving credence | 


To. 


A spirited 
Captare of in India. 
View of Mount &t. Salvador and Lake Seresio. in Swits- 
erland. 


i 





VOLUME XIV. NUMBER | 
We commence the new volume with s story of deep and 


thrilling interest. entitled “The Border League: or. The 
Camp, the Cabin. and the Wilderness.” by Mas. C F 
Graar. author of * Paclina.” our five hundred dollar 


prize tale 
“Qld and New,” a poem by Jawes Faasauy Prers, 


ve of the old and new year 
* Juliet Vernon: or, The Coquette and the Woman.” 


a tale by Apa Lesres. 


* Thoughts at Night.” verses by Many W. Jasvaty 
* Curious Facts in Natural History,” by Da. J.V.C 


* Lines,” by Marr Scuwan. 
“The Heroine of Haverhill.” a story by Heassar Liv- 


“The Wife's Lament.” stanaas by Haaaret N. Havexs. 
“ Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
representing @ vivid ecene at the 


Picture of the Cascade of Calgaggia, Switzeriand 
Representation of a rustic inn at Lucharno, in Switz 


erland. 


The Convent of the Madonna of the Angeis at Lugano, 
n Switzerland. 


A fine group of scenes on the Hudson River, New York 


grine: first, a view of Bediow’s Island; second, Fort La 


yette; third, Ellis’s Island; fourth, Fort Hamilton and 


Staten Island; fifth. Gravesend Bay ; sixth, Fort Tomp- 
kins and Richmond, Staten Island; and, seventh, Fort 
Columbus and Castle William on Governor's Island. 


A characteristic street scene in Madrid, Spain. 
A picturesque sketch of the interior of a Manilla Cot- 


tage, with a group of European visitors 


A large whole picture, a presentation of national 


products to the peror of Austria by his Hungarian 
su 


djects. 
*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 


in the United States at six cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picto- 


RIAL, when taken together, for $4 © per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


Among the prisoners in the new prison at 
Devizes (says the ‘‘ Wiltshire Independent,”’) is 





a child only five years of age, committed by the 


Bradford magistrates for a month, for vagrancy ! 

From Worms we hear that a further sum of 
2188 gulden has been contributed, inclusive of 
the gifts of the Queen of England and Prince 
Albert, to the Luther monument. 

A late Vienna letter says that the financial 
accounts from the manufacturing centres are ex- 
ceedingly afflicting. The number of failures is 
enormous. No greater panic was ever known at 
Vienna. 

The King of Prussia has conferred upon Dr. 
Edward Maynard of Washington, the Order ot 
“ Chevalier of the Red Eagle,” as a token of his 
majesty’s appreciation of certain inventions in 
fire-arms. 


Workmen are now employed in effecting alter- 
ations in the base of the column of July, on the 
Place de la Bastille, Paris, so as to receive water, 
and be ornamented with groups similar to those * 
on the Place de la Concorde. 

France (says the Moniteur Vincole) contains 
about 5,000,000 acres of vineyards, which are es- 
timated to yield about 80,000,000 barrels of wine 
annually, or about two barrels for each inhab- 
itant; the aggregate worth of this vintage is 
about $600,000,000. 

The London Globe states that the rent-roll of 
the late Earl Fitzwilliam, including his large 
Irish estates, amounted to above two handred 
thousand a year. The Northamptonshire pro 
perty, said to be full thirty thousand, is left to 
the second son, and the North Riding property, 
about twenty thousand, to the youngest, besides 
heavy legacies. 


—— 


DBewdreps ‘of @isdom. 


Truth is like a torch—the more vou shake it 
the more it shivers. . 

Life is a library of many books—some bound 
in sheep and some in calf. 

The riches you impart form the only wealth 
you will always retain. 

If we can still love thuse who have made us 
suffer, we love them all the more. 

When a soul is ready to depart, what matters 
it whether a man dies on the throne or in the 
dust ? 

Happiness consists not in having such and 
such possessions, but being fitted to enjoy what 
we have. 

The gravest of animals is the ass; the gravest 
of birds is the owl; the gravest of fishes is the 
oyster; and the gravest of men is a—fcs!. 

Coarseness of feeling, of language and of ac- 
tion, is the offspring of the impurity of sin, and 
must disappear under the purifying cnergy of 
divine grace. 

Falsehood strips the mind of its conscious 
dignity, keeps a man in perpetual fear, and puts 
invention continually on the rack to prevent the 
means of detection. 

The increase of wealth enlarges the desire ot 
men to possess it. He who labors hard for his 
daily bread hath seldom such earnest desires for 
an addition to what he already has. 

How lovely, how majestic is simple truth! Ir 
seeks no retirement, stands in need of no defence, 
is ever consistent with itself, ever inspires with 
courage him who practises it. 

Jeremy Taylor, speaking of marriage, «ays, 
“Tt is not written that in the beginning (od 
created man rich and poor, philosopher and 
peasant, but male and female vreated he them.” 








Joker's Wudget. 


When is there no belly to the <aile of a ship / 
When they are all a-back. 

An exchange says, “On the outside will be 
found a man frozen to death.” 

The bov who lost his balance on the root, 
found it on the ground shortly afterwards 

The man who ate his dinner with the fork of a 
river, has been endeavoring to spin a mountain 
top. 

We notice that Mr. Hate has recently been 


| married in Chicago, to Miss Catharine Wroth 


The product of this joint union of Aate and wrath, 
should naturally be something terrible 

“Nonchalant”’ means that peculiarly indif 
ferent look which is put on by men, “ who never 
pay”’ when dunned for money. It should te 
written, none shell out 

“ Youare a Yankee,” said a fellow, tauntingly 
to his neighbor. “ Well, sir, 1 am no more re- 
sponsible for being born a Yankee, than you are 
for having been born an ass,’’ was the curt retor 

“O, dear, Mr. Tracy, you jest when you «ay 
that my baby is the handsomest one you ever saw , 
you must be soft-soaping it.” Well, madam, 
I thought it needed soap of some kind ! 

Somebody told Jerrold tha: George Robins, 
the auctioneer, was dead ; “ and of conrse,”’ add- 
ed the gentleman, “ his business will go to the 
devil.” “O, then he'll get it again,” said the 
wit 

A member of Congress, about tw make his 


| first speech, expressed mach apprehension that 


his hearers would think him hardly sufficient 
calibre for the subject. “ Pooh '” said a friend 


to the ill you hear, and doubly so of reporting it. | “they will be sure to find you torr enough.” 





| expected. 






















































Quill and Scissors. 


A California paper states that two “ colored 
gemmen ” recently quarrelled about a feminine, 
and met in mortal combat. After an exchange 
of shots, the sheriff arrested the parties and car- 
ried them: to jail, when a pistol ballet was found 
“ flattened out” and lodged in the woo! of one 
of the combatants, who was quite unaware of 
having been touched. 

A lad, the son of Mr. Christopher Sharp, of 
Belvidere, in running across the play ground of 
the school in which he was a pupil, ran against 
another boy coming rapidly towards him. Their 
heads came in contact, and he was struck in the 
temple. He went home, and in a few hours 
became delirious, and died in three days 
afterwards . 

The Post says the times are so hard in Min 
nesota that the people who can get away are em- 
igrating to other States for the winter. One 
citizen of Hastings, who has $32,000 invested in 
anincumbered real estate, was unable to borrow 
fitty dollars on a mortgage of the whole Y, 
and had to pawn his watch in Milwaukle to pay 
his hotel fare. ; 


There is in Richmond, Va., a family of juven- 
ile slaves, seven in number, who play on the 
saxehorn. Sixty thousand dollars have heen 
offered for them, but they are to be sent to Eu- 
rope, where it is expected that their musical 

ents, from the fact of their being slaves, will 
create a sensation. 

It is said that Commodore Vanderbilt will 
open the next season with a decided improve- 
ment in steam navigation, by the substitution of 
the European for the American system of sup- 
plying tood to ngers, requiring each to order 
and pay for whatever he requires, and nothing 
more. 

A Columbus paper says that during the 
gress of a recent tornado near Crestine, ( bE 
Miss White, a young lady aged about seventeen 
years, was carried by the force of the wind ser- 
eral hundred feet, and left dangling on the top 
of a cherry tree. 

A yoang man in Lockport, N. Y., became in- 
sane about eight years since, and abont the same 
time lost his sight. Atter being totally blind for 
two years, his sight was restored, and one morn- 
ing last week he got up from his bed perfectly 
sane! 

In a fight about a basket of chips at St. Louis, 
John C. Heedenreish, aged ten years, was killed 
by Theodore Danjars, a boy about the same age, 
who held the other down and pummelled and 
— him till his poor mother took him up 
dead. 


It is said that the muskrats proportion the 
thickness of their cell walls to the tem 
of the coming winter, and as they are building 
them very thin this year, a mild winter may be 


’ 


Preparations are being made by the people in 
the wheat growing regions of Texas to sow an 
immense quantity the coming season. At least 
one third more wheat will sown this year 
than the last. 7 

On the Ist of January, 1858, the old Canada 
mode of reckoning the currency was abolished, 
and the dollar and cent system of the United 
States came into vogue. 

E. T. Nichols, of Cleveland, Ohio, the forger 
of the name of P. T. Barnum, has been sen- 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. 

The St. Lowis Democrat says there is at the 
Maseum in that city an actual sweet with 
the precise conformation, from the to the 
tail, of a snake. 

The Swiss Consul in New York counsels his 
coun en at home against emigrating to the 
United States for the present, and until the times 
grow better. . Y 

The Speaker of the U. 8. House of Represen- 
tatives receives twelve thousand dollars for each 
Congress, besides his mileage. 

Various Indian tribes have offered their ser- 
vices to the Federal Government to assist in the 
war against the Mormons. 

| The Coroner of New Orleans has now a fixed 
salary of $7000 per year, in lieu of the fees of 
the office as formerly. 

There are 50,051 rice plantations in the South, 
the annual product of which is worth about 
$4,000,000 

A gold mine has been discovered on the prem- 
ises off Col. H. G. Sneed, in Bibb, County, 
Alabama. 

The United Brethren in Ohio number 20,376 
| members, being an increase of 2200 over the past 
| year. 

The manufacture of shoes, as a business, was 
| commenced in Lyon in the year 1750. 











| Marriages, 











In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr Benjamin H. 
Hoyt to Miss Julia D. rena 
y Rev. Mr. Stockbridge. Mr John A Sutherland, of 
Roxbary. to Miss Rebecea J. Bosworth 
By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Sidney Squires to Miss Sophronia 
C. Franklio 
By Rev Mr Gaylord. Mr Peter Holmes to Mrs. Sarah 


By Rev Mr Frost, Mr Edward N Robbins to Mist 
Angelica Tuttle 

By Rev Dr Neale. Mr Frankiin J Folsom to Miss 
Mary E. Jordan 

By Rev Mr. Howe. Mr. Caivin Barrett to Miss Lucy A 
Higgins 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Parker, of Bostow. Mr 
lease E Pearson to Mise Malvina M Bai 


At Medford. by Rev Mr. Braman. Mr Aurestes 7 


wee Mr Chartes H. Aborn to Mies Sarah J | 
o 
At Metbaen, by Rev. Mr. Brownson, Mr. Elbridge A 
Clark to Mine [ ia A. Jones 
At Reveriy. by Rev Dr Thaver. Mr Augustas Morgan 
to Mise Abbie J. Porter 
At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Foster. Mr 5& F. Bickford te 
Mise Harriet Augusta Kittredge 
At Newburyport, by Kev Mr Pike, Mr Oyruse Talbot 
to Mies Lacy A. Bangs 
At New Bedford, by Rev Mr How, Mr William T 
Gifford to Mise Philinds Sampeoo 
j 
; 
' 
} 





| Deaths. 


In thi city. Mr. Asro Torner, 0; Mre Clara H. Betes, 
24; Mr. Joseph A Rouse, of ®t. John, N. B , él 

At Chelsen, Matthias Ellis, Raq. 61, Capt Isaiah M. 
Atkins, 77 


a 


At Charlestown, Joshua Magoun. Req 61, Mre Mi 
beth Edmands, 77; Mr William Keene, 23, Widow Mie 
ateth Richards, @&. 


As eer ae Beojamin J Beal, 2) Mies Chartians 
A. a 


Somes. 
At Newba: ; 
=o wa] bot, Capt. Benjemsin Masved. 73; Man. Se 


; *- 
At Worcester, Mr James Barter, 3, Mr Jocbus 
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_ parative peace. 








[Written for the Fiag of our Union.] 
I LOVED A MEEK AND TENDER FLOWER. 


BY &. W. PUTNAM. 


I loved a meek and tender flower, 
Within whose tearful eye 

Seemed ever mirrored faithfally, 
The star-lit azure sky. 

I bore that floweret to my home, 
And wept tosee it lie 

Drooping and pale upon my heart, 
Mid stranger scenes to die. 


T loved a bright and beauteour star, 

And gazed, at set of sun, 
* Upon its varying beams afar, 

Wishing it were my own. 

But while devising some wild means 
By which to make it mine, 

I saw, behind the azure hills, 
That beanteous star decline. 


I cherished long a darling hope, 
And watched, with eager eye, 

To see the bud of promise ope— 
I saw it wither. die. 

And I exclaimed, in tears, 0, thus 
Must all that’s dear depart!” 

When Faith, from the pure land of love, 
Thus whispered to my heart: 


“ There is a flower that ever blooms, 

A star that o'er will shine, 

A hope that beameth brighter yet, 
When earthly hopes decline ; 

By smiling angels’ bands they're wreathed 
With precious jewels rife, 

And placed upon the Christian's brow, 
A glorious crown of life.” 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MISER’S WARD. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 

A HARD, harsh, grasping man was old Peter 
Carew: the oldest of his neighbors could not re- 
member when he had been anything but grasp- 
ing. There was a story current—current only 
in whispers, for no one dared brave the roused 
wrath of the rich miser—that he had once been 
a bound boy in the village, that defiant of all re- 
straints he had stolen his only sister from the 
poor house where she had been born, and with 
her left the place and went—no one knew whith- 
er. The waves of time rolled on, and the little 
ripple this singular disappearance created on the 
tide of our village life, soon settled down into 
calmness, and the wanderers were forgotten.+ 
The petulant, crafty, crabbed disposition of the 
boy rendered him distasteful to those who had 
protected him, and the town were probably only 
too glad to rid themselves of the dreamy, 
shadowy-eyed girl who had so long been a 
burthen to them. At all events, no pains had 
been taken to recover them, and as I said before, 
they were very speedily forgotten. More years 
rolled on, and other impulses and other incidents 
settled down upon the village. Old people had 
gone to their long rest, and a younger generation 
was springing up in our midst, when old Peter 
Carew came amongst us, and bought up an 
estate which had long been in the market. He 
had but two attendants: an old man and an 
older wife, who superintended his household ar- 
rangements, and cared for his domestic comfort. 
He never visited away from his home, never 
encouraged his neighbors in their social tenden- 
cies, never suffered the slightest approach to 
familiarity, and seemed only to live in the light 
of his own accumulations, and the excitement of 
his grasping, money-grubbing miserly employ- 
ment. No farm was so well tilled as Peter Ca- 
rew’s; no estate yielded so much, yet those who 
tilled it for him, knew just as little about its 
owner as did his neighbors. His‘name on 
change was good for the most exorbitant amount, 
and most exorbitant was the interest demanded 
for the use of that name; yet those who dealt 
with hina were as ignorant of anything beyond 
his external nature, as any other of the mystitied 
villagers. Children slunk away from him, and 
erept frightened into the shadow as he passed ; 
conversation, no matter how mirthful, stood 
hushed and silent at his approach, or continued 
only in ominous whispers. Nurses used the 
name of old Peter Carew as a terror to refractory 
children ; old gossips, sitting over their tea, 
shook their heads, and predicted evil to one so 
evil in himself. Did he know this? or knowing 
it, did he care for the opinion of his fellow-vil- 
lagers? Was there no inner chamber to his 
heart, where beneath the crust of sordid avarice 
and love for gain were gathered the gentle mem- 
ories of a childhood untainted by greed and gold ? 
Did he never sit in that large lone room where 
the shadows slept eternally, and rolling the stone 
away from the sepulchre of the past, look in 
upon the ashes of what had been hope and love 
aud charity? Were there no moments in that 
wasted life when the spirit wings flung off their 
rusty chains and spread themselves into the 
purer atmosphere of dormant affections? God 
knoweth!" No one else could follow the miser 
to his lonely chamber, or read the secrets of that 
closely shut heart. And so years rolled on, till 
even he became an object of indifference to his 
neighbors, and was left to pursue his avocations 
of money-making and money saving in com- 


Christmas had come. Great fires were roaring 
and sparkling in wide-mouthed fireplaces. Par- 
ties were forming in old homesteads, and children 
were coming home whose step had long been 
silent in the paternal mansions. Everywhere 
were glee and joy and excitement. The poor 
were made happy by bountiful donations from 
the more fortunate villagers; the rich were deep 
in the mysteries of invitation cards and of party 
dresses ; little children, red and rosy, eagerly 
counted the hours till the arrival of Santa Claus 
should place them in the possession of some cov- 
eted treasure. There was happiness for every 
one—every one but poor, miserly Peter Carew. 
The night preceding Christmas was far into the 
morning, and still the old miser eat drearily in 
his great arm-chair. His chin was resting on 
his clasped hands, and his keen gray eyes were 
fixed intently upon the crackling fire. Now and 
then a falling ember would startle him from his 
revery, bat replacing it he would again settle | 
























back into his chair and continue his meditations. 
Not a very pleasant picture was that solitary old 
man, sitting over his solitary fire in his solitary 
old mansion. His hair was sparse and gray, and 
scarcely wavered upon his wrinkled forehead. 
The firelight flickered about his person, lighting 
up his face, and bringing out in bold relief all 
the lines and curves which age and avarice had 
engendered there. Was it an illusion of the 
flashing light, or had indeed that old worn face 
settled down into something of feeling and hu- 
manity in its outlines? The Christmas bells had 
long ago ceased ringing, and still he sat and 
thought. The fire had gone down into darkness, 
with only now and then an occasional glimmer 
looking out like an eye from the dead ashes, and 
then fading away. The stars were all gone, and 
the crimson of morning was just breaking up in 
the east. Merry voices were ringing out in the 
air, and even while he listened, one more daring 
than the rest had called out under his window : 
“ A happy Christmas to you, Mr. Carew.” 
Happy! Mr. Carew rose and dropped the 


It was beautiful to see her, with her glad, 
bright face, slipping down on her knees by his 
side, kissing his shrivelled hand in her fondling, 
womanly manner. The miser, all his bitterness 
gone, laid his hand upon her head, and gazed 
dowu upon the lithe little creature before him. 
What had he not lost in all those cold, hard 
years, by refusing the companionship of his 
sister’s only child? He turned her face up to 
him and kissed it. 

“So you really do love your old hard-hearted 
guardian? You would like to live with him 
always, and render his few remaining years 
happy and comfortable ?”’ 

“Few remaining fiddle-sticks! Don’t you 
talk of dying these many, many, many years 
yet; if you do I’ll—well I can’t tell you what I 
wont do. Why, no wonder you look old—and 
you do that, guardy, I must say—and feel old, 
shut up here with Mr. and Mrs. Pliney—nice old 
people as ever was, but not the company for you. 
O, you needn’t look glam. I’ve got over being 
afraid of you. I know, if youare an old miser, 





heavy curtains still more closely over the win- 
dows, and again seated himself by a now fireless 
hearth. He heard the jingling of bells as the 
sleighs glided over the crusted snow; he heard 
the mingled voices of song and shout, the dis- 
tant echoes of pealing laughter, the lusty crow 
of the village chanticleer, and he knew it was 
morning. He knew Christmas day had come, 
yet still he sat leaning heavily upon his clasped 
hands, and gazing intently into the ashes where 
the fire had died out. Was he the only 
lonely desolate man in the world? Was it a 
happy Christmas to all on earth but him? Was 
there no other fireless hearth nor empty home, 
nor tenantless heart in the wide universe? But 
what were his possessions? Had his own hand 
put away from him all of love, of gentle affec- 
tion, of tender sympathy which it had been his 
lot ever to know? The sun had come up now, 
hanging every leafless twig with diamonds, and 
turning the vast fields of snow into living bril- 
liants. Crowded sleighs were transporting 
masses of jovial people from one house to anoth- 
er; little children were flattening their noses 
against the window panes to catch a glimpse of 
the passing crowds, and the reign of pleasure 
had already began in good earnest. The miser 
could not close his ears, so he sat in his chair 
and listened. Another hour had passed, when 
the door opened, and the old serving man 
hobbled into the room. 

“ Well?” questioned the miser, lifting a face 
which looked singularly gray in the dim, hardly 
lighted room. 

“That man’s family in the tenant house,” 
muttered the servant, in no pleasant terms ; “I 
can do nothing with him. He has got no 
money ; his wife and children are sick, and—” 

“Pshaw! Turn them out. I told you so last 
week. Turn them outorI hold you responsible. 
Turn them out, bag and baggage !’”” 

“ But the sick wife; the children?” 

“ What's that tome? What business has a 
man like him with a wife and children? Why 
haven’t I a wife and chil— (the miser choked 
upon the word). I have no compassion upon 
sucha man. If he must have luxuries let him 
pay for them, I wont. Don’t let them stop 
another day !”” 

“QO, master, don’t! Think what the day is; 
think what that poor man must suffer at best ? 
Happiness all around him; plenty all around 
him ; homes and loves and affections all around 
him ; only him and his so afflicted. O, master, 
don’t, don’t! Or if you will be hard on them, 
don’t trouble them today—not on Christmas 
day!’ And the servant’s eyes were full of tears. 

“Pah! what is Christmas day to me? Who 
lifts a hand to lighten my burthens? Who cares 
if I starve, rot, perish here in the midst of my 
gold ¢” 

“Ido! O, Ido, guardy; I do, indeed!” 

A quick start; a burst of wild surprise, and 
the old servant was down on his knees, kissing 
the little hand which for the moment was 
abandoned to him. 

“Little Lula—little Lula—little Lula!” were 
the only ‘words intelligible for his sobs. 

What a cherry, smiling, happy face it was that 
nestled down on the old miser’s breast; and 
with what almost ludicrous tenderness did the 
soft hand wander over the worn face, and smooth 
the sparse gray hair down upon the wrinkled 
brow. It was not a handsome face—it was not 
brilliant or piquant, or enchanting to look at. 
There was too much strength in the massive 
forehead, and too firm an outline to the general 
features for womanly beauty. The eyes too, 
though large and flashing, had that same keen 
and piercing expression which characterized 
those of her guardian—for such the miser was. 
But when occasion called it forth, that firm- 
lined face could settle into the utmost look of 
affectionate devotion ; those keen gray eyes grow 
soft and gentle as a dove’s; and that wilful little 
mouth take leave of its firm-cut outline, and 
melt into thg warmest perfection of womanly 
beauty. But for that little rigidity, her mouth 
would have been the impersonation of feminine 
sweetness: bright, rich, passionate lips like 
opening rosebuds, with pearly teeth just gleam- 
ing through the rift of bloom guarded by 
roguish dimples which would have set a hermit 
sighing, went far to detract from the plainer 
points of view from which a stranger might 
judge her. A profusion of hair swept over her 
shoulders in auburn curls, and fell far below her 
waist. You almost felt this was her only vanity, 
so carefully were the long ringlets trained to 
fall about her. As they mingled now with the 
white hair of the miser, the old simile of spring 
and winter was palpably presented. With a 
warm, caressing gesture, she freed herself from 
the miser’s clasp and looked shiveringly about 
the room. 

“No fire this cold day? O, guardy, I’m 
afraid you'll have to let me stay, now I've come, 
and take care of you. Wasn’t you surprised, 
though? I dare say you never thought of me. 
I waited for an invitation, but as that didn’t 
come to me, I came to you—don’t you see? If 
the mountain wouldn’t go to Mahomet, why 
Mahomet must go to the mountain; though I 
must say my mountain don’t deserve it of me.” 


withered alene like a 





and I’m afraid you are, and if you are a regular 
man eater, as people say you are, and if you do 
save up your money for—for—for me, I suppose 
—and the way Pil make it fly when you are 
gone, you'll see; well, I say if you are all these 
bad things to other people, I know you better. 
I know there is a warm heart and a dear loving 
nature somewhere about you, or you never would 
have taken poor orphan me, nobody’s child, 
whom nobody loved, and nobody cared for, and 
brought me up tilknow. O, guardy, if you had 
only allowed me to live with you, how happy I 
would have made you. I say, guardy, was you 
ever in love?” , 


“Girl!” 


In the warmth of her heart, the gay-spirited 


girl had not noticed the gray, white face growing 
grayer and paler till this last startling syllable 
fell like a curse upon her ear. 
she wound her arms around him, she drew his 
head down upon her bosom, while her tears fell 
in rain over the wrinkled forehead. 


She started up, 


“Forgive me,” she urged, “I did not mean, 
I did not think.” Amd sobs again choked her 
utterance. F ¥ 

The miser kissed her, and led her to the door 
of his chamber. 

“Go now, dear,” he said. “Get Mr. Pliney 
to bring up your trunks, and make yourself as 


comfortable as you can. Don’t let me see any 


tears when you come again.” 

He smiled a ghastly, pitiful smile, and having 
kissed her again, closed the door, and when she 
was out of hearing, locked it, and sat himself 
down with memory. Picture after picture passed 
before him, and still he sat. A humble cottage, 
naked and bare, rooms full of staring strangers, 
with a coffin, and a grave in the poor’s corner, 
comprised the first picture. Then came the 
poorhouse, with its attendant squallor and mis- 
ery, where through the long days a sturdy 
brother and a puny sister went lonely around 
from pauper to pauper, sometimes meeting with 
kindness, but oftener with ill-nature. Then the 
boy was bound out, the frail, puny sister, 
er liroken from its 
stalk, and flung into ow’. As this picture 
passed, the miser set his teeth firmly, and clinched 
his hands as if wishing for the revenge he could 
not take. Brighter pictures then succeeded. 
The successful boy, the striving man, the warm- 
hearted brother and the tender lover. Then a 
dark, blank change: the sister betrayed by a 
villain, married in opposition to his most earnest 
prayers, and the wife that should have been his, 
the companion of another man, the mother of 
another man’s children, sold for gold, for grain, 
for greed! Then he went mad. Then he de- 
termined to sell himself for gold, for gain, for 
greed. Then hé shut out every other impulse, 
every other aim, évery other object but that of 
gain. Once only had the heart been betrayed 
into human emotion, when a poor, puny little 
orphan, his dead sister’s child, had been laid in 
his arms, and he had sworn to protect it. He 
had done his duty. He had placed her in com- 
petent hands, he had watched over her educa- 
tion, he had taken care of her physical and 
mental training, and in all but bestowing upon 
her a father’s affection, he had felt for her a 
father’s care. He had visited her once a year, 
but never while he had been resident of the 
village, had she before visited him. 

Luella Wilton was little more than seventeen 
years of age when she is introduced to the read- 
er, yet possessing rare powers of discrimination 
and energy; rare powers of discernment and 
analysis ; rare powers of determination and will. 
She had no impulsive feclings, formed no hasty 
opinions. She was grave and thoughtful for her 
years, and although her girlish propensities were 
not always held in check, there was a solidity 
and a staidness about her every act more sug- 
gestive of the matron than the maiden. Still 
there was enough youthful blood in her veins to 
re-invigorate all who came in contact with her. 

Her visit to her miser uncle had not been with- 
out meditation. He was the only relative she 
had on earth, and whatever others might say, he 
had been kind to her, and she loved him accord- 
ingly. Until her tenth year she had been his 
constant companion, sitting with him in his sol- 
itude, walking with him, riding with him, and 
associated with all his plans and views. The 
tone of her character had been caught from this 
companionship, and accounted in a measure for 
the praciical solidity of her nature. It was a 
great trial to the old couple who had tended her 
infancy, when she was sent away to perfect her 
education ; but if her uncle missed her, he never 
allowed any one else to think 80.” Mrs. Pliney 
reasoned and begged, and entreated, but with a 
look which even the good soul knew better than 
to brave, he only replied : 

“It is necessary ; I will it so.” 

From that time her name was seldom men- 
tioned in the house, and until Wer sudden appear- 
ance on Christmas morning, the old couple were 
quite ignorant of her residence. Luella had her 
own purposes to work out, however, in this un- 
expected visit. Love is always at the bottom of 
all mischief, and of course she, in her bright, 
fresh, happy girlhood, had not escaped the snare. 
She loved, as she did everything else, strongly, 
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bravely, and with a firm reliance upon the worth | devastated a whole lifetime, was Ida Graham, 


of the object beloved. Her clear, calm judg- | 


ment told her there was no real perfection on 
earth, so she did not look fora perfect man ; 
but she would as soon have doubted the stars in 
heaven as the constancy and affection of Walter 
Graham. She did not expect him to love her 
as she loved him. She did not expect to engrose 
his mind day and night to the exclusion of every 
other object as he did hers. She would not have 
respected him so much if he did. He was not @ 
particularly demonstrative lover, and Luella was 
rather pleased that he was not; but there was 
that in him of honest, hardy, manly purpose, 
which induced a woman to rely implicitly upon 
his word. No fears, no jealousy, no stinging 
doubts had characterized their intimacy. It had 
begun in deep and calm respect, it had ended in 
warm and tender love. She would have repaid 
by stern rebuke any one who would have hinted 
at his probable infidelity, and so when he wound 
his arm around her, and asked her to be his wife, 
she placed her hand in his and replied, “ for- 
ever! here and hereafter.” And now she had 
com® home to gain her guardian’s consent to 
their union. Her betrothed had accompanied 
her to the village, and remained at the hotel 
while she sought her uncle’s house. And there 
we found her. 

It was like magic, the change her coming had 
already produced. Fires sparkled on hearths 
all unused to the cheery blaze. Warm-looking 
carpets glowed in the rich light which had long 
held solitary possession of the best room. Shut- 
ters were thrown open, and window curtains 
pushed back to their farthest extent to let in the 
surprised sunlight. The village had been ran- 
sacked for material for a first-rate Christmas 
dinner. Mr. Carew looked twenty years younger 
in the unexpected joy of the occasion, and 
the old serving people were beside them- 
selves with happiness. Luella was the sun- 
shine which had lighted up the gloomy old 
house, and already the miser had determined 
never to part with her, when an explosion took 
place which threatened to annihilate happiness 
forever. 

For the first time in her life, Luella trembled 
before the terrible anger of her uncle. The din- 
ner had been removed, the fires replenished, and 


“in a cozy little room sat the miser and his ward : 


he in his comfortable arm-chair, she on a little 
footstool at his side, leaning her elbows on his 
knees, and ldoking wistfully up into his face. 
The secret was trembling on her lips, still the 
words would not come to her aid. Some secret 
presentiment of evil seemed holding them back, 
and cautioning her not to be too precipitate. 
The miser was keen-eyed and quick-witted. He 
saw her wistful gaze, and divined her thoughts. 
His face grew stern and dark, and he lifted her 
hands from their resting place, and moving his 
chair, he went to the window, aud stood for a 
few moments in silent thought. The wintry 
wind was wildly astir among the leatless boughs 
of the forlorn looking trees. It lifted the whirl- 
ing snow, and shook with a sullen malignity the 
windows and blinds of the old mansion. It 
whittled routid the corners of the house, and 
occasionally tumbled down the chimney with a 
great roar and a gust. Without, all was bleak, 
dismal, sullen; within, all brightness, light and 
love. He turned again to the fireplace, where 
Luella was still sitting, now pale and agitated. 
Why should he waste her young life as his had 
been wasted? Why should he bring down upon 
that young heart the torments of a blighted af- 
fection, because his heart had been crushed ? 
Why should he sting her to death because his 
own life had been a blank? It was right, it was 
necessary, it must come some time, and for the 
rest the old house was big enough to hold them 
all. His miser heart was melted in his bosom. 
He saw his only sister going away to die with 
the bitter curse of his tempestuous wrath upon 
her head ; and how wonderfully she resembled 
that sister loved and lost; the more so as she sat 
there, pale and trembling with some undefined 
dread. He went to her, lifted the bright curls 
away from her forehead, and gazed down into 
her tearful eyes 

“Is he worthy of you?” he asked. 

With a great gush of joy, Luella sprang to 
his bosom, and wound her arms around his neck. 
For the next half hour nothing disturbed the 
stillness of the room, but the soft, faint mur- 
mourings of Luella, as she narrated the incidents 
of her engagement. The miser was more 
agitated than ever she had seen him in her 
life. His face was pale, and his limbs trembled 
as if shaken with a sudden cold. In her history 
he read the history of his own lost life, and the 
history of every life that love has made happy. 
It was past ; the confession was over, and still 
Luella hid her blushing face on her uncle’s 
bosom. 

“ And his name, Lula; you have forgotten to 
tell me his name ?” 

“ Walter Graham.” 

“ Walter Graham !” And with a ringing oath 


he sprang from his chair, nearly upsetting Luella 
} in his haste. 


“Walter Graham! 
Walter Graham ; he is your lover?” 

Luella, astonished, paralyzed with terror, and 
nearly frantic with fear, raised her eyes to her 
uncle's face. And such a face as it was! So 
rigid, so colorless, so full of burning, unquench- 
able hatred, thatshe cowered and sank before it. 

“ Her son! her son! You to marry her son?” 
He stood wringing his hands and muttering over 
and over again the bitter words, till Luella crept 
up to him, and laid her own on his arm. 

“ What have I done? 
with me? What has Walter done to make you 
80 pitiless ?”’ 

“ Why do I stand here, the wreck of everything 
manly and good? Why has my life been dark- 
ened and blackened and abhorred ; lone, lone, 
miserable, betrayed, ruined past redemption? 
Why have I lost all trust in God, all faith in 
man* Why am I despised of all my race, an 
object of horror to those about me? Why, O, 
God in heaven ! why have I no past bat a blank, 
no future but desolation’ Why but because I 
loved a treacherous woman? Why but because 
I mistook a demon for a demigod!* And that 
demon, woman ; that fiend whose breath of fire 


Her son, 





Why are you so angry | 








the mother of Walter! Do you wonder now 
that Iam moved ? That I gloat over the chance 
to wring her heart as she has mine ; that I joy to 
see revenge once more within my grasp?” 

With a look upon her face which would have 
inelted any heart but one bent on his own retali- 
ation, Luella sank down upon her knees crying : 

“ Mercy! mercy !” 

“Mercy!” he hissed, stamping the floor with 
the ferocity of a fiend. “Merey! What merey 
had she upon me? What pity did she extend to 
the poor youth whose worship she had won only 
for the sport of the moment? Grand sport! 
capital sport! a poor fly writhing upon a pin—a 
butterfly broken on a wheel! Rare sport! 0, 
yes, mercy! she shall have mercy, the mercy of 
my crushing, unutterable scorn! Of my bitter, 
eternal hatred !” 

His hatred! Yes, it was written on that 
swollen and livid brow ; on those set and pallid 
lips ; in the wild light of those piercing eyes! 
Luella saw it all, and the agony of her crushed 
and bleeding heart sprang out in a deep wild 
ery for help and compassion from above. She 
gazed upon the dark face above her, but it was 
pitiless even in its abstraction. She tried to 
speak, but no words came from her lips. 

“And you,” he said; “you whom I have 
cherished, to turn viper in iny bosom; before 
you shall ever marry with that accursed man, 
before you shall ever bear the name of Graham, 
I will kill you, crush you into the ground, heap 
perditionon your head! Mark me; there is no 
alternative. Now send for your lover; tell him 
all I say, and why I repudiate him; and add to 
your dismissal my curse—my bitter, burning 
curse.” 

He flung her away from him with such force 
that she fell among the curtains of the deep bay 
window, without the strength or ability to rise 
again. 1do not think he knew the force he 
used, or was aware of her fall, till a low moan 
disturbed his dreary meditations. He set her 
upon her feet again, without relaxing one muscle 
of his stern face, and then she went softly away 
from him, walking like one in a dream, and sat 
down to write to her lover. That done, she 
rang the bell for the serving man, and bid him 
hasten back. She was very pale, and her eyes 
were swollen and distigured ; beyond that there 
was no unusual emotion visible. She knew her 
uncle’s indomitable will, believed the separation 
to be inevitable, and tried to do her duty unre- 
piningly. The wind still roared and sobbed in 
the chimney, and around the corner of the 
houses; but the sun was out, and the glittering 
light lay all along between the mansion and the 
village. She could see the windows of the hotel 
where Walter was stopping, and for one mad 
moment her impulse was to tly away to him, and 
be at rest. To be with him, anywhere, away 
from the whole world if need be, was the wild 
ery of her agonized heart; but other thoughts 
came to her, and she tried to be reconciled. She 
saw her messenger disappearing behind the hill 
which hid the hotel entrance, and in a few mo- 
ments more, s#w her lover, happy and radiant, 
hurrying forward to meet her. She had given 
him no intimation of the preceding incidents, 
and it was in the fullness of hope that he now 
hastened along. Seeing her at the window he 
gaily kissed his hand, and the next moment he 
stood panting beside her. He would have thrown 
his arms around her, and imprinted his usual 
kiss upon her lips, but she drew back and waved 
him away. 

“Never more, Walter! ©, never more in this 
long, dreary world. It is all over ; the love and 
the hope, and happy anticipations we used to 
enjoy; it is all—all over!” Her head sank 
upon her breast, and for the first time, he noticed 
her wan and colorless face. 

“Why, Lu, my darling! My darling, what 
is the matter‘ What has happened! Who 
dares come between you and me ¢’”” 

She lifted her pitiful, tearless face to his, and 
would have spoken, but he caught her to his 
heart. ‘The color came back to her poor, pallid 
cheek, and a wild, passionate sob broke from her 
heart. A moment of silence—a mement’s read- 
ing of that colorless facee—a moment of doubting, 
agonized suspense, and then Walter knew ail. 
Yen would fail to convey the intensity of thas 
hour of anguish. Let him who has risked his 
whole life time of love on one frail venture, and 
watched its utter demolition, imagiue the scene. 
I could not if 1 would describe it. The shock 
seemed to paralyze Walter Graliam. He could 
not comprehend it; could not believe it. To 
give her up when she had become part and par- 
cel of his exisience! And that too, to gratily 
the revenge of and old miserly man who loved 
nothing but his money bays! 

“ You are breaking my heart, Luella,” he ex- 
claimed passionately, releasing himself from her 
clinging arms. 

* God help us!” she replied. 
my own, too.”” 

“You? You haven't done it. That uncle of 
yours is the one tw blame for it all. You have 
no right to listen to him. You have no right to 
sacrifice both our lives to his infernal revenge. 
1 say you have no right to do anything of the 
kind.” 

Luella clasped his hands, and looked implor- 
ingly in his tace. Her eyes were dry and surid, 
and her lips parched as if with suddea fever. 

* There is no help for it, Walter. My uncle 
is the only friend 1 ever have known. He has 
educated me; 


“T have broken 


brought me up. 1 owe every- 
thing to him. He tas the right to my obedieuce ; 
the night to my gratitude ; the right to my tilial 
regard. He is not the bad man the world thinks 
him. He is embittered, not malicious. He hag 
always been kind to me till now, and I cannot 
rebel against him, even if my heart breaks in 
the struggle. 


forget me; you will never doubt me; you will 


Whatever happens, you will never 


love me always—always; and if we never meet 


again—" Heartbroken sobs choked her utter. 
ance fora moment “ Remember me, Walter. 
Pity me. Ik is the last thing I shali ever ask of 


you, for lam dying, Walter. I cannot be your 
wife, and I cannot live without you “ 
Ir as no shame tw Walter that his face was 


so‘fused with tears. There was po lack of man 
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liness in the wiki avd passionate 
characterized that parting embrace 
loved not as men amt women love 
but with an intensity of affecth 
doubting, melting together of souls, 
love had been strong, their anguish 
bitter. Kise after kiss had been rai 
lips, the eyes, the forehead and the ! 
broken hearted girl, antl Walter wa 
tear himself from her embrace, when 
eyes to the door, he encountered th 
form of Peter Carew! And what 
Could that face, of late so distorte 
rage, be the face of the misor un 
that quivering lip, those streamm 
humble, sorrowful face, belong to o 
in his wrath? Luella, startled by 
tion from her lover, looked up, and 
her uncle's arms 

“The old heart is aching in it 
Laella; the old home would be m 
than ever without you; the old m» 
forego his revenge, Luella, than 
bright face and the sunny smile that 
him so often. Can you forgive hip 
this best and holiest duy in the year 
you miserable on Christmas day 1” 

“ And Walter 1” asked Laclla, sm 


her tears. 

“And Walter! Yes, of course, 
though he did call me a miserly old « 
1 forgive bim—yos—and I forgive | 
he added, solemnly, “as I bope to 
Away with the tears now. We'll he: 
ef them. Come in, old woman,” bk 
Mrs. Pliney, who had beon standing 
the door, “ Come in and greet you: 
and mistress. Now none of your | 
There, that’s enough kissing, now 
up your hesband, and tell him if be 
out the best supper that can be foun 
lage—a supper for three, mind— 
him, and he knows I'lidoit. No 
all around, and God bless as al! 
us grateful, and more than all, forgi: 

Need more be told? Need we 
peace and happiness that descended 
gel upon that old mansion, and m 
upon that old miser’s heart? Need - 
surprise of the poor tenant when | 
rent was paid, and that he was to 
his family recovered * Need I desc 
det of the villagers when the Care» 
thrown open, and invitations sen: 
grand New Year's party! How % 
in a few short months, grew to be | 
—the uncle of the whole surround: 
and the especially beloved of litt’ 
No! The intelligent reader, know 
chestens and refines the grossest | 
have guessed at all of that, Two pe 
and my tale is told. 

In a cosy room, made cool and 
the clustering bloom of the Michig~ 
a fair young girl site dreamily at her 
A dressing-robe of India muslin d> 
the beautiful form, half concealing 
vealiag rare ylimpees of of its statu: 
ing. There was beaming a tonde 
in the soft eyes which looked, withe: 
the bright, glowing picture in the 
her. With her elbow upon the dr 
her chin in her small palm, the su: 
diant smiles perpetually rousing the 
dimples, and over all that fleecy rol- 
glittering curls, she might have look 
far before finding so fair a picture « 
The door opens, and Mrs. Pliney, 
ten years than when we last saw 
softly in, and prints a kiss upon |; 
brow. She has a bunch of rare wh: 
the gift of Walter, which she lays 
Luella’s lap. She is beginning to #; 
rich bridal dress which decorates 
Luella has not yet finished her swer: 
she begs for just ten minutes mor 
Mrs. Viiney fidgets « little, but fina! 
room. Then she takes up the re 
fondies them as if they were sentien: 
could feel her caresses. Dear Walt 
shame to think of him now ; to ow: 
than ever he has become to ber; « 
one short hour—she does not indulg: 
that follows even now, without a 
conscious smile. Once more the 
opens and she sees reflected in t 
Mrs. Pliney, bat her betrothed hast 

“0, you mustn't come in now, 
deed you mustn't!” she cries with « 
ish glance at her dishabille condito: 

But he does come in, and take 
arms, and presses hiv lips to hers, » 
 his—his wife,” just in time for M 
catch him at it, and raise her hand, 
vor. And with this picture we ¥ 
curtain, the next act being old mw 
always new and interesting 

In another room, not far dis 
elderly lady, stately 


widow's weeds, upon whose fare thy 


and handseom 
of recent tears. Nervous, she must 
floating breeze, every waving of 
curtain stertios ber, and tarne be 
length the step the is « vidently we 
dreading bear, comes measured 


ball 


anxious, frightened eyes, and ther 


Khe starts ap, turning w t 


again, pale, a: 1 tremntding in erery 
door opens, and Peter Carew, reju 
brilliant in his holiday clothes, ela 
hends in his. What followed ia th 
dence which cucceeded, ly Wo ener 
tasive glance of canonty Nat + 
to say which calle for the most + 


which was most beantifal in thesigt 


the union of those fresh, young, b 
or the reconciliation of these whe 
long at variance 


Peter Carew oti! lives, eurroend 
meralle litth Grahame, aod protect 
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ole lifetime, was Ida Graham, 
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‘ more within my grasp?” 
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? What pity did she extend to 
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poor fly writhing upon a pin—a 
on a wheel! Rare sport! O, 
shall have mercy, the mercy of 


utterable scorn! Of my bitter, - 
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|, and the agony of her crushed 
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compassion from above. She 
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liness in the wild and passionate sobs which | 
characterized that parting embrace. They had 
loved not as men and women love every day, 
but with an intensity of affection—a never 
doubting, melting together of souls, and as their | 
love had been strong, their anguish was wild and 
bitter. Kiss after kiss had been rained upon the 
lips, the eyes, the forehead and the hands of the 
broken hearted girl, antl Walter was about to 











eyes to the door, he encountered the face and 
form of Peter Carew! And what a change! 
Could that face, of late so distorted by frantic 
rage, be the face of the miser uncle? Could 
that quivering lip, those streaming eyes, that 
humble, sorrowful face, belong to one so terrific 
in his wrath? Luella, startled by an exclama- 
tion from her lever, looked up, and sprang into 
her uncle’s arms. 

“The old heart is aching in its loneliness, 
Luella; the old home would be more desolate 
than ever without you; the old man can better 
forego his revenge, Luella, than to miss the 
bright face and the sunny smile that has cheered 
him so often. Can you forgive him for spoiling 
this best and holiest day in the year; for making 
you miserable on Christmas day ?” 

“ And Walter ?”’ asked Luella, smiling through 
her tears. 

“And Walter? Yes, of course, and Walter, 


though he did call mea miserly old curmudgeon, 
I forgive him—yes—and I forgive his mother,” 
he added, solemnly. “as I hope to be forgiven. 
Away with the tears now. We'll have no more 
ofthem. Come in, old woman,” he cried out to 
Mrs. Pliney, who had been standing quivering at 
the door. ‘Come in and greet your new master 
and mistress. Now none of your boo-hoo-ing. 
There, that’s enough kissing, now go and hunt 
up your husband, and tell him if he don’t set us 
out the best supper that can be found in this vil- 
lage—a supper for three, mind—I’ll dismiss 
him, and he knows I’lldoit. Now for 2 kiss 
all around, and God bless us all, and make 
us grateful, and more than all, forgiving.” 

Need more be told? Need we describe the | 
peace and happiness that descended like an an- 
gel upon that old mansion, and more than all, 
upon that old miser’s heart? Need we tell of the 
surprise of the poor tenant when told that his 
rent was paid, and that he was to live free till 
his family recovered? Need I describe the won- 
der of the villagers when the Carew house was 
thrown open, and invitations sent forth for a 
grand New Year’s party?) How Miser Carew, 
in a few short moaths, grew to be Uncle Carew 
—the uncle of the whole surrounding country, 
and the especially beloved of little children? 
No! The intelligent reader, knowing how love 
chastens and refines the grossest intellect, will 
have guessed at all of that. Two more pictures 
and my tale is told. 

In a cosy room, made cool and shadowy by 
the clustering bloom of the Michigan rose vine, 
a fair young girl sits dreamily at her toilet table. 
A dressing-robe of India muslin drapes around 
the beautiful form, half concealing and half re- 
vealigg rare glimpses of of its statue-like 14- 
ing. There was beaming a tender, holy light 
in the soft eyes which looked, without seeing, at 
the bright, glowing picture in the glass before 
her. With her elbow upon the dressing-table, 
her chin in her small palm, the sudden and ra- 
diant smiles perpetually rousing the surrounding 
dimples, and over all that fleecy robe, and those 
glittering curls, she might have looked long and 
far before finding so fair a picture of ardent life. 
The door opens, and Mrs. Pliney, younger by 
ten years than when we last saw her, comes 
softly in, and prints a kiss upon her darling’s 
brow. She has a bunch of rare white rosebuds, 
the gift of Walter, which she lays carefully: in 
Luella’s lap. She is beginning to spread out the 
rich bridal dress which decorates the bed, but 
Luella has not yet finished her sweet revery ; so 
she begs for just ten minutes more of solitude. 
Mrs. Pliney fidgets a little, but finally leaves the 
room. Then she takes up the rosebuds, and 
fondles them as if they were sentient beings, and 
could feelher caresses. Dear Walter! It is no 
shame to think of him now; to own how dearer 
than ever he has become to her; and now, in 
one short hour—she does not indulge the thought 
that follows even now, without a blush and a 
conscious smile. Once more the door softly 
opens and she sees reflected in the glass, not 
Mrs. Pliney, but her betrothed husband. 

“O, you mustn’t come in now, Walter—in- 
deed you mustn’t!” she cries with a little rogue- 
ish glance at her dishabille condition. 

But he does come in, and takes her in his 
arms, and presses his lips to hers, and calls her 
“ his—his wife,” just in time for Mrs. Pliney to 
eatch him at it, and raise her hands in holy hor- 
ror. And with this picture we will drop the 
curtain, the next act being old as the hills, yet 
always new and interesting. 

In another room, not far distant, sits an 
elderly lady, stately and handsome even in her 
widow's weeds, upon whose face there are traces 
of recent tears, Nervous, she must be, for every | 
floating breeze, every waving of the window 
curtain startles her, and turns her pale. At 
length the step she is evidently waiting for, yet 
dreading to hear, comes measuredly along the 
hall. She starts up, turning to the door with 
anxious, frightened eyes, and then sinks back | 
again, pale, and trembling in every limb. The | 





door opens, and Peter Carew, rejuvenated and | 
brilliant in his holiday clothes, clasps both her 
hands in his. What followed in that long confi- 
dence which succeeded, is too sacred for the in- | 
trusive glance of curiosity. Nor will I attempt | 
to say which calls for the most sympathy, or 
which was most beautiful in thesight of Heaven, 
the union of those fresh, young, happy hearts, | 
or the reconciliation of those who had been so 
long at variance. 

Peter Carew still lives, surrounded by innu- 
merable little Grahams, and protected by the love 
of Walter and Luella. There is a small-sized 
edition of Peter Carew on the carpet now, roll- 
ing round, and wonderously endangering the 
kitten’s tail, and if he don’t tarn out a@ spoilt 
Peter Carew before he does anice young man, it 
will not be for want of efforta to that effect made | 
by Uncle Peter and by Grandmother Graham. 





tear himself from her embrace, when, raising his 
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THE SUNSET PICTURE. 


“Wuar in the world, cousin Florence, can 


Hannah be doing with that bunch of violets? | 
Do look at her, please ; there she sits, her hands 


supporting her head, and her eyes bent upon the 
flowers. I do not see any use in such idleness !’’ 
said little, busy, bustling Elsie Maitland, draw- 


ing her cousin’s attention to the sober-looking | 
servant-girl who sat in the kitchen doorway, | 


seemingly absorbed in contemplating a bunch of 
early spring violets that lay upon her lap. 

“Hush, Elsie! you do not know the girl’s 
thoughts. You do not know whatgtories of in- 
nocence and purity they may tell her—what les- 
sons of truth and love they may teach her, com- 
ing so fresh and sweet from the hand of God,” 
replied the lady addressed as Cousin Florence. 

“ True, I do not know her thoughts; but Ido 
not believe that the simple and holy purity of a 
violet can make itself heard above the Babel of 
ignorance and superstition that are forever 
sounding in her heart. Don’t shake your head, 
Flora; her lessons do not read from pages that 
lay open in the green fields and cool meadows.” 

“ Sit down by me, Elsie,” said Florence Mar- 
low, drawing a softly-cushioned rocking-chair 
opposite hers, at the open window, and bending 
her clear blue eyes upon the face of her young 
cousin fora moment. “Let me tell you how, 
by a simple yet grandly beautiful sunset picture, 
I was saved from a life of wretchedness. 

“You remember, perhaps, hearing me speak 
of attending school at R—— Seminary when but 
sixteen years of age; and you may remember, 
also, of hearing that my old grandfather and 
grandmother, and poor, crippled brother Willie, 
toiled at home to pay for the education which 
they fondly supposed was all that was necessary, 
with my talents, to make my position high and 
noble in the world. Theseminary at R—— was 
patronized by people of great wealth and sta- 
tion, and it was no pleasant matter for me, proud 
and keenly sensitive as I was, to go among the 
richly-dressed people in my cheap garments of 
muslin and calico. I was quiet and reserved 
among my companions, rarely joining them in 
their sports and pleasure-excursions. They 
called me haughty and proud, and smiled sar- 
castically the while at my cheap clothing—won- 
dering, perchance, how with such an outfit I 
dared to repulse their patronizing efforts to make 
me at home among them. It was not to be won- 
dered that, placed as I was among those who 
looked down upon me with condescending 
smiles, and with whom I felt no sympathy, that 
I should long for the friendship of some one 
with whom I could stand on equal footing. 

“Thad not been long at the school before I 
became acquainted, through the kindness (for 
such I must call it) of my room-mate, Emma 
Harland, with her cousin, who was a constant 
visitor at our boarding-place; a young man of 
rare personal beauty and winning and polished 
address. It was a long time before I could be- 
lieve that his constant calls and as constant in- 
quiries for me, originated from any real interest 
he might feel in so humble a person as myself. 
I deemed the sly jokes of my schoolmates but 
the result of malice, and the hot blushes that 
burned upon my face when they mentioned his 
name, was the only answer I gave to their ban- 
terings. And yet an interest for the young and 
handsome gentleman who daily joined me inmy 
walks, and assisted me in my Latin and Ger- 
man, was growing up in my heart; and though 
I tried to believe it otherwise—tried to hide my- 
self so exclusively in my books that his smiles 
could not reach me, the truth was everywhere 
before me. If he gave me a flower, I guarded 
it as sacredly as a heathen would his god, and 
looked at it with scarcely less reverence. I found 
myself admiring what he admired ; the brilliant 
sunset, the early morning and quiet evening. If 
I heard his step in the hall, or saw him coming 
up the walk, a rush of sudden joy went leaping 
through my whole being ; and sometimes, before 
I could go to him, I was obliged to drop my 
face in my hands to put down the emotions that 
depicted themselves so plainly upon my face. I 
must not tell him, I thought,how dear he has 
grown to me, until he calls for my love; must 
not by look, indeed, show that I care for him, 
save as I care for all others. And thus the days 
went on. I made rapid progress in my studies, 
and rapid progress in learning to love. 

“ At last, when my love for Albert Harland 
was strong and beautiful, in its autumn-like ripe- 


ness, he told me, with a glad smile upon his lips | 


and a look of intense affection beaming from his 
dark eyes, that I was all in all to him; that he 
had learned to look upon life in a new light 


tinged with the love that had come upon him. 
“My happiness was too great to admit of ex- 


| pression, and leaning ny head upon my hands, 


a blessing had come to me. 


and humble in life, and that all their hopes for 


| their future were centered in my young strength. 


I told him that I would write to them of him— 
how true and noble he was, and how much he 


| loved me. 


“ «Wait awhile, Florence, before you tell them 
of this,’ Albert said. ‘I have a plan for our fa- 


| ture which I wish fally matured, ere they learn 


aught of me.’ 

“*But your friends, your parents, Albert— 
will they look on this attachment with pleasure !”’ 

“A shadow passed over his face, and he 
glanced at me, restlessly, as he answered : 

“« They must not know of it, dear Florence. 
They are very wealthy, and I am their only son, 
and, quite naturally, they have formed all sorts 
of foolish and extravagant plans as to what I 


| shall do; such as wedding a wealthy cousin, and 


building a magnificent residence in town; but I 
shall not mind them, of course, only so far as I 
depend on their gold for our maintenance.’ 
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“*Our maintenance, Albert? You cannot 
mean that—’ 


said in a low tone, fraught with passionate ear- 


my meaning, there can be no wreng in making 
known my wishes plainly to you. I wish you 
to become my wife at once, in @ secret, quiet 
way, and leave school for the new home I shall 
make for you. Then you can tell your friends 
of our love, and I can present you to my 
parents, and I am very sure that you will so win 
upon them, that they cannot help loving you.’ 

“© But, Albert,’ I replied, wildly grasping his 
hand, ‘I cannot be so ungrateful; I cannot 
prove myself so utterly heartless to the dear 
ones at home who are sacrificing so much for 
me. I cannot turn away from them, when they 
trust me so wholly, and look to me for their 
future support and happiness. And my poor 
brother Willie, too!’ I added, shuddering at the 
thought. 

“*But am I not more to yon than they are, 
Florence? And if I share with you the care of 
them, will it not be better for them, for yon, ay, 
for me, too?” 

“Thad not thought of this before, and so I 
bowed my head silently before him. 

“«Thank you, bless you, Florence!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I knew you would decide with me 
and for me. I leave R—— to-morrow, to be 
absent two days. On the evening of the third, I 
shall come to you again ; and, at that time, will 
you not go with me? will you not be ready ?’ 

“‘T cannot tell,’ I answered, between my 
tears and sobs. ‘I dare not go, Albert!’ 

“*Do you not trust me, even as I trust you? 
I will answer for you, dear Flora,’ he said, in a 
low, gentle tone. ‘You will go, when I shall 
come for you.’ And without giving me time to 
reply, he pressed his lips to mine and walked 
quickly away. 

“Once, twice, three times, on the morning of 
the next day, did I attempt to write to my 
grandparents and Willie, and gel} them every- 
thing; how I was tempted, how my woman’s 
heart had grown great and strong in its first 
wild love, how I hesitated between them and 
him who had gained such a power over me. 
But Albert came before me, with his earnest 
eyes and pleading face, and I tossed my pen and 
paper from me, and turned resolutely to my 
books, dreading, yet longing for the time to 
come which should bring him to me again. 

“The evening appointed by Albert Harland, 
on which he should come for me, came at last ; 
and with a sad fear for the future in my heart, I 
waited for him in the large old parlor of the 
boarding-house. Up stairs, in my little cham- 
ber, my trunk sat packed and ready for starting 
—a plain, wooden trunk, which had once been 
my mother’s. Ithad been a sad thing for me, 
the folding of my scanty wardrobe, for each 
article had a history of its own,.and brought 
back the words and looks of these dear ones 
whom I had left on just such q lovely June as 


thy one then smiling upon : With all 
vse memories lingering about gae, I sat down 
in the broad window-seat and ont upon 


the garden, with its beautiful wealth of roses, 
and rich fragrance of wide-spreading locust-trees. 

“With what a sweeping force came back to 
me the memory of the last evening that I had 
spent at home! Brother Willie and I had 
looked upon just such a sunset sky fram the low 
windows of our little sitting-room. Just such 
fleecy, white clouds lay that night in the west; 
just such a golden mist kissed the green hills 
and woods, and lay like a blessing upon the 
flowers and vines that blossomed by the cottage 
door. How like a living, speakiag thipg was 
that memory to me !—speaking out loudly and 
clearly from the hills and sunset before me. I 
buried my face in the muslin curtains that fell 
about me, and wept wildly and bitterly. 

“T saw again the brown walls of my olden 
home ; I saw the flowers that looked in at the 
windows, and the white hearts of the roses that 
were lifted up to the clear sky. I saw the cherry- 
tree that stood close by the garden gate, bright 
and sparkling with early dew; and away, far 
away, like a wide ribbon, a strip of green 
meadow land, dotted here and there by little 
pools of water. I covered my face still closer 
and thought of the morning on which I left 
home—how Willie had hobbled down to that 
same meadow and woven me a wreath of blue 
and white violets, and how pale and weary he 
looked when he gave them to me; how his lips 
quivered, and what a strong effort he made to 
crowd back the tears that came into his large 
blue eyes. And then I remembered how he 
placed a bright, shining half-dollar in my purse ; 
money that he had earned the summer before, 


| selling berries ; earned by little bits, a few cents 
since he had known me; and that everything, | 
every responsibility, every thought had grown | 


here and a few there, when he was hardly able 


to go about. I remembered my white-haired | 


grandparents ; how they had laid their trembling 
hands upon my head and told me that I was the 


| light and hope of the little home I left. I 
I wept burning tears of joy that so great and rich | 


thought how patiently they had labored for me 


| through long years ; how they were toiling then 

“ What would grandfather and grandmother | 
and dear brother Willie say? Would they not | 
rejoice in my happiness? I told Albert of my | 
loved ones at home; told him they were poor ' 


to give me an education, and waiting anxiously 
for the time when I could go back to them. 

“Good heaven!’ I cried, in the agony of the 
moment. ‘Can it be that I, for a moment, 
would have wronged them so? I cannog, will 
not go!’ 

“« Will not go, Florence?’ echoed a low, 
clear voice at my side; and at the same moment 
a hand was laid softly upon my head. 

“ Shall I tell yor how he looked tome, Albert 
Harland, as he stood there in the early twilight, 
an expression of intense thoughtfalness playing 
upon his features ? How I worshipped the manly 
form that bent over me, and the fine face that 
looked so searchingly in mine! I never can for- 
get that moment! I never can forget the almost 
womanly tenderness that lizhted up his eyes, 
and lay about his handsome mouth. 

“Not go with me, Florence, when my very 


life is bound up in yours—when I would make | 


any sacrifice for the sake of your dear presence 
—would surmount any obstacle for my great love 
of you!’ he said, bending low his head to catch 
my answer, till his brown locks touched my 
forehead. 
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“I prayed God to give me strength, and he 


| heeded well my prayer. 
“*T mean just this, my lovely Florence,’ he | 


“* Albert Harland,’ I said, standing up before 


| him, ‘I shall not go with you, I cannot go. 
nestness ; ‘for so long as you partially take in | 


Some time, may be, I can be your wife without 
blighting the dear loves that have blessed my 
whole life. Go away from me, now; and though 
you do not come again for years, you will find 
Florence Marlow as true to you, as she will ever 
be to herself. Go, Albert! go!’ 

“Florence, do I hear aright? have I been 


| deceived in you? Is this your great, unchang- 


ing, undying love? God pity you for the wrong 
you have done me!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of 
bitter irony. 

“T did not answer him, only motioned him 
away from me, without daring to trust myself to 


bid him adieu. It was as if all my hopes of | pick the grapee wheu fully ripe and let them stand until 


heaven were going from me, as he turned away, 
and with one bound I stood beside him. With 
a quick, sudden impulse, he put his strong arms 
about me andheld me to his heart, and then, 
without looking at me again, left me forever!” 

The lips of Florence Marlow quivered with 
emotion, as she ceased speaking. For a mo- 
ment, she pressed her hand to her forehead ; then 
the calm, sweet expression that always rested 
upon her features, returned again, and she bent 
with renewed industry over her needlework. 

“ But did you never see him, never hear from 
him again? Didn't he write to you, or you to 
him, and did he go right straight away, Cousin 
Flora ?”’ 

“ He never wrote to me, or I to him, and I 
have never seen him since. I learned afterwards 
that he became very dissipated and low, and 
that he went far away from R—— ; that is all I 
know of him.” 

“ And that is the reason you have never mar- 
ried, dear Flora,’ said Elsie, rubbing her eyes 
with the corner of her silk apron. “It is too 
bad, when you are so good—for all the world like 
a hero, I mean heroine, in a novel—that you 
should have to suffer so. Of course you went 
home and stayed with your grandfather and 
grandmother as long as they lived ?” 

“Yes, and sent brother Willie to college, and 
I trust repaid him, in a measure, for the sacri- 
fices he made for me. I never meet him im his 
bright and beautiful home in P——, or listen to 
the eloquent discourses that fall from his lips, as 
he stands in the sacred desk, but what I go 
back to that evening when we sat and watched 
the sunset together, and thank God for the shin- 
ing thread that wove the memories of that pic- 
ture about my heart.” 

“But what if Albert Harland should come 
back now; wouldn’t you—” 

“ Don’t talk so, Elsie, please,”’ said Florence, 
coloring slightly. ‘Iam afraid that the moral 
of my story will be lost to you, in the anxiety 
you feel about its ending. Let us go into the 
kitchen and look at Hannah and the violets.” 

“O,I had quite forgotten her!” exclaimed 
Elsie, bounding towards the kitchen, and grasp- 


ing, as she went, a bunch of lilacs that sat upon | 


the tatile. “I will carry thése to per, to pay for 
my injustice.” ‘ 

Hannah was busily ironing, with the violets 
placed in a cup of water upon the window be- 
side her, when the ladies entered the kitchen. 

“Do you love these flowers, my good girl?” 
inquired Florence, in a kind tone. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the girl, looking 
fondly towards the window. ‘‘ When my mother 
died, and I was a leetle wee bit of a gal, on first 
coming to Ameriky, my sisters put blue flowers, 
like these, in her fair hair; and it always makes 
my heart clarer whin I see them, and think how 
swate and kind she always was spakin’ to me— 
tellin’ me to be good and honest, and to come 
and find her afther she went to heavon.” 

“‘How good you are, Florence!” exclaimed 
Elsie, as she was leaving the room. “ Did you 
see Hannah rub her eyes with her great, red 
hand? I shall always love that girl ; how much 
poetry there was in her quietly spoken answer !” 





Reader, shall I take up the story where Flor- 
ence Marlow left it? Shall I tell you that but a 
few months after the conversation above related, 
a fine-looking, middle-aged gentleman walked up 
to the front door of Mr. Maitland’s dwelling, in 
C——, and asked for Miss Florence Marlow ? 
And that Miss Marlow met him in the parlor, 
and grew very white with surprise, as she stood 
before him, extending her hands to meet his 
warm, earnest grasp ‘—and that her voice trem- 
bled, as she exclaimed—‘ Albert Harland ? 
Albert Harland?” Shall I tell you that in the 
autumn, when the trees were bright and gay in 
their gala robes, and crimson dahlias and whive 
phlox bordered the walks of Mr. Maitland’s 
garden, there was a quiet wedding in: hie man- 
sion, and that the bridegroom said iu a low, soft 
voice, after the ceremony was over: 

“Though you do not come for years, you will 
find Florence Marlow as true to you, as she will 
ever be to herself!” 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iltustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 


| this country. We will sendeither oue of them, post pard 
| by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 


will send the sxx novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 
4 G'S TALISMAN: or, Tar Yours Liow 
TH ee Hor. A romance of the Eastern World 
The best story which the euthor bas ever written. 
BY... cecccccrcevesssccsecvess SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 





THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Sxcooter ov run 


Coesapgaks. A stagy of the sea andourown const. A 
brilliant aod stirring mautical tale by « favorite author. 
WG iss cosh. ocbgasvnghae ann ...J H. INGRAHAM 


THE PIONEER: or. Tus Avvevronens of raz Ronpae 
A captivating and vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By.....Dr J. H ROBINSUN 


ARMORER OF TYRE: or. Txt Ovaciz axp 
= Paizet. One of the author's charming Eastern 
stories whieh have gaiued for him such ¢ reputation. 
|S See eee SYLV ANUS COBB, Ja 


| THE HEARTS SECRET: or. Tux Fortunes or a 


Bowpise. A story of love and the low latitudes A 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors 
ere yey . LIBUTENANT MURKAY 


ORLANDO CHESTER: or. Tae Yours Howren or 
Vinewia —A besutifu: domestic, yet m-*t thriling 
tele of Vingiais tm the colonia! thas of bem }istor 

By. : SYLVANUE.Csb. Je 


Boclose the movey and receive either or all by re*arn 


of avail. 
(>> For sale at all of the periodical depots 








{Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union | 
How to Cook Poultry. 

Fowls should be carefully drawn. so that the gall- 
bladder is uninjured, and should only be done through 
the veut. Koast with a brisk and clear fire. A capou 
will take five-and-thirty minutes—smaller fowls a less 
time in proportion. A turkey of fourteen pounds will 
take two hours. The time will increase or decrease with 
the weight. The same rule applies to geese—a large one 
will take an hour and a half; chickens take half an hour 
—pigeons ten minutes less. It must be understood that 
the adherence to the time will depend ov the state of the 
fire,ete. A slow fire will make a longer time necossury , 
and at the came time spoil the poultry. 





Grape Wine. 
Here is the best receipt extant for making grape wine: 


they grow soft—then mash them, care being used not to 
mash the seeds—put them into a tub, or barre! with one 
head out, adding a gallon of water for every gallon of 


| mashed grapes, stir them, let them stand nine days; at 


the expiration of that time, draw the liquor off into s 
cask. adding three pounds of sugar to every gallon, bung 


| it up tight, and let it stand. 





Apple Dumplings. 
Mix well together one well-beaten egg, one pint of good 


| buttermilk, one teaspoonful of sait and one of saleratus, 
| with flour enough to make a stiff batter. Into weil- 


buttered teacups drop half a table spoonful of the batter, 


| and set into each cup an apple pared, quartered and 
| cored, with the quarters put together again. Now cover 


the apples with batter and set the teacups into a steamer 


| over boiling water. Cook one hour. 





| Preventing Moths in Furs or Woolens. 


Sprinkle the furs or woolen stuffs, as well as the draw- 
ers or boxes in which they are kept, with spirits of tur- 
pentine—the unpleasant scent of which will speedily 


| evaporate, on exposure of the stuffk to the air. Some 
| persons place sheets of paper, moistened with spirits of 
| turpentine, over, under, or between pieces of cloth, ete , 


aud flod ita very effectuai method. 





Chicory with Coffee. 

Shake the suspected coffee in water ina wine-glass. If 
the coffee is pure, it will swim, aud scarcely color the 
water. If adulterated, the chicory will sink, and give a 
deep red tint to the water. Or, throw the mixture into a 
glass of water, a deep tint will be produced almost imme- 
diately if chicory be present. 





Lemon Flavoring for Puddings. 

Peel six lemons very thin indeed; put the peel into a 
glass bottle, and add a tablespoonful of bitter almonds, 
blanched, or the same quantity of pean or apricot ker- 
nels. Cover the whole with brandy, shake it frequently, 
and in a mouth strain it, and if kept closely corked it 
will keep for years. 


Tough Meat, 

Meat, if naturally tender, will be made as tough as 
may be desired by putting a little salt upon it, * just to 
keep it till wanted.” Salt ie an excellent hardener. If 
the tenderness is to be preserved, as well as the purity of 
the meat, a *‘ dust of pepper” will do all that is needful 








| To make Apple Pie from Pumpkin. 


Select a good pumpkin, and cut and slice it very thin 


| a8 you would apples. Lay it in the paste, as if fresh 


apple; then add sugar or molasres to salt, with an equal 
quantity of vinegar. Spice to the taste, and cover with 
paste aud bake the same as apple, 


Pomatum for the Hair. 

Take one ounce of spermreceti, one ounce of castor oil, 
four ounces of olive oil. and two pennyworth of berge- 
mot, and melt them togetherin a pot, placed in boiling 
water, stirring the mixture all the time; when thor- 


oughly mixed, pour the mixture into pots while hot. 





| Eges for Burns, 


The white of an egg has proved of late the most efli- 
cacious remedy for burns. Seven oreight successive ap- 
plications o1 this substance soothes the pain and effec- 
tually excludes the burned parts from the air. This 
simple remedy seems to us far preferable to collodion of 
cotton. 





To Brown Mince Meat. 
Mince cold roast beef very fine, fat and lean; add salt, 
pepper, chopped onion, and a little gravy; Gili ecollop 


| tins two-thirds full, and fill up with potatoes mashed 


smooth with cream; lay a piece of butter on the top, and 


| brown them in an oven. 


Bread Omelet. 
Put into a teacup of bread crumbs a teacup of cream, 


| ® spoonful of butter, with salt, pepper and nutmeg; 
| when the bread has absorbed the cream. break in the 
| eggs, beat them a little with the mixture, aod fry like 


plain omelet. 


Acorn Coffee. 

Take sound ripe acorns, peel them and roast them 
with a littie butter; or fat, then, when cold, grind them 
with cne-third their weight of real coffee. 





Dysentery. 
Milk and lime water may be freely used; or soda water 
and milk; when the patient is feverish, it sbould be 


' feed, No other diet during the attack. 





Slate Color. 
Tea-groande boiled in iron, and set with copperas, make 
&@ very good slate color 


Neuralgia. 
Burdock leaf, applied externally, is said to be eo ai- 
most infallible care for neuralgia. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully [lustrated Weekly Journal 


This illumined record of the times is now ia ite roun- 
Teexta volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and aueguailed circulation. It is the pioneer of iilus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any Mimily 
in which Bat.ou's Picrouat is a weekiy visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit « larger degree of inteiligeote 
than those who do not have sceess to Ubis admirable me- 
dium for improvement and lustruction. 

U7 It ie beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings exch week 

CF} It contains portraits of all noted individeals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 

I> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south 

(>> It presents many large and eiegant historical en- 
graving». of scenes worthy of framing 

7 Ut contalos sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches snd varied miscellany 

7 It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem 
ber of the fireride where it is & weekly visitor 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to hallows Pictorial 

CP It te admitted ov all hmuds to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world 

v 7” Ute engravings educate the mind of oid and young, 
makiog them familiar with al) noted loealitice 

OF [t forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with abowt one tAowsaad splendid engravings. 

U7” Thus formicg « paper origins! io devign, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union 

TERMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1 subscriber, one year 
2 subecribers, “ 

4 ‘ 

» ; esse ° , 

Any person sending ur tieciee subscribers at the lest 


Pate, abel receive the tasrternia copy gratis 


Any pestmarter cau receive s copy of the paper to bis 


| Owe addrens at the lowest club rate. 


ly” tample copwe sent hes desired 
Pablishew eath Batonpsr by MM BALIAT, 
So 22 Winter Burret, Becton 
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Poet's ‘Carts. | 





MARION MAY. 





BY HOWARD PAUL. 





0, Marion May, don’t you love to look backward, 
And think of youth's dearly-loved frolicsome days? 
Our hearts were then fresh as the dew on the roses, 
Our footsteps as light as the music of fays. 
0, don’t you remember where often we rambled, 
And watched the mill-wheel wildly dashing around, 
And how the pure stream brightly flashed in the sunlight. | 
And flung the cold drops on the blossoming ground? 


And, Marion May, you can ne‘er have forgotten 
The lessons we learned at the old willow-tree, 
With sweet suinmer sounds all around to allure w, 
The thrush and the musical hum of the bee ;* 
The hundreds of games at the swing on the hillock— 
The sports every morn ‘neath the wide-spreading vine— 
The quarrel I had with you once in the wild wood, 
For liking my brother's eyes better than mine. 


Dear Marion May, we have known the heart’s sorrow, 
Since those happy days have flown rapidly past; 

We've toased on the ocean of tumult and trouble, 
And found the next morrow as dark as the laat. 

Yet bright are the hopes that from sorrow we've garnered, 
And rich are the joys that our memories store ; 

Our hearts are still glowing with life's sweetest pleasure, 
Tho’ childhood’s fond days, like its flowers, are no more. 


EARLY MEMORIES. 

Too oft the light that led our earlier hours 
Fades with the perfume of our cradle flowers ; 
The clear, cold question chills te frozen doubt ; 
Tired of belicfs, we dread to live without; 

O then, if Reason waver at thy side, 

Let humbler Memory be thy gentle guide ; 

Go to re birthplace, and, if faith was there, 
Repeat thy father’s creed, thy mother’s prayer! | 





O. W. Hotes. 


LOVE. | 
Alas! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 
For all of theirs wpon that die is thrown : 
And if ‘tis lost, life has no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone.—Brron. 





Domestic Story Department. 
te gee ere 
A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 


BY BERNET HESTER. 

“Drive on,” I heard my father say, in a 
quick, sharp voice. The sound awakened me 
from the state of half unconsciousness into which 
T had sunk. 

The driver, obeying the injunction, applied the 

whip once more to the poor, jaded horses, and 
we went on ata little faster rate over the rough 
road. 
“Susan!” I touched my sister’s shoulder, as | 
I spoke, for as she had not moved nor spoken | 
for the last ten minutes, I supposed her to be 
asleep. 

“What do you want, Ann ?”’ 

“Do you know where we are ?” 

“ Yes, amongst the hills, trying to get over 
them, or around them, I hardly know which.” 

It was the first time I had comprehended our 
situation; overtaken by night and a storm in 
such a locality. 

“ Hark ! what is that !” said Susan, as a wild, 
mournful ery reached our ears amid the pauses 
that the wind made. 

We both listened, as the cry was repeated 
again and again. 

“Tt must be some human being in distress !"” 
said Susan. ‘‘ Let us speak to father.” 

A sudden burst of wind and rain completely 
drowned our voices for that moment; when it 
subsided, Susan managed to make herself heard 
by my father, who sat upon the front seat with 
the driver. 

“Pooh, pooh, child! how your imagination 
runs wild! It was an owl you heard just now.” 

In a moment more, we heard again my father's 
voice, through the narrow opening which had 
been left between our well-protected part of the 
carriage and the exposed portion in front. 

“T say, girls, this isa pretty wind-up to sucha 
glorious wedding! We sha’n’t reach home to- 
night, at this rate. I do wonder where that ob- 
stinate fellow, Camden, and his party are at this 
time !” 



































In fact I had been wondering the same thing | 


myself, and so I imagined had Susan. - 

But a day before, we had journeyed with a, 
merry party over these same hills to attend 
wedding of a very dear friend of oung; it 
fashion amongst us to attend wedding#* in 
way. This night we were on our hom 
way, but by a mere caprice had become sep- 
arated from the rest of our companions. My 
father had insisted upon taking us in one direc- 
tion; Atherton Camden, my brother and the re- 
mainder of the young people had chosen the 
other road. So it happened that we were 
separated. . 

“‘ A splendid night for the appearance of your 
banditti—eh, Susan?’ And my father turned 
round once more to address us in a jesting tone. 

The fact was, that everybody liked to banter 

_ Susan upon her propensities for discovering rub- 
bers, banditt) and other heroes of novels in quite | 
commonplace people, and making out of every- | 
day adventures those marvellous to be told. 

As my father spoke the last words, the carriage 
ly stopped—so suddenly, that we were 
back on our seats. { 

“ Some one has hold of the horses,” whispered | 
Susan. | 

“ What's the matter now ?”’ I heard my father 
say to the driver. 

“ Matter enough ! we've lost the way. "Twould | 
take more than either you or me to tell where we | 
are. | 

“ Let the horses take their own course ; they'll | 
find the road homewards,” said my father. 

“ Not a bit of it; they’re ready to drop down | 
now. I thought I knew the road, for I’ve tray- 
elled hereabouts these ten years; but I'd wager | 
that no one could find the way on such a con- | 
founded dark night as this !"’ 

“ But what's to be done ?”’ said my father. 

“Thave it!” said the driver. “I'll go and 
hunt up a house, if there’s one to be found, and 
you can stay here!” 





My father having agreed to the plan, away | 


went our driver through the blinding rain, whilst 
we remained behind. The only thing to be 
done, was to wait patiently for help. 

After due discussion of our situation, which 
had assumed rather a serious aspect, we settled 
into silence, each of us inwardly hoping, yet 
hardly daring to speak the thought aloud, what 
had become a matter of great anxiety—that is, 
that the mission upon which the driver had gone 
might prove successfal. 

We were startled by a loud shout, and the ap- 
pearance of a light in the distance. In a few 
moments, we heard the welcome news that a 
house had been discovered, and that the family 
were making preparations for our reception. 
Half an hour afterwards, we found ourselves 
sitting before a blazing fire in the little cottage 
which our driver had discovered. Our horses, 
as well as ourselves, had been cared for; so that 
there seemed nothing to mar our comfort. Yet 
still one amongst us was sad and silent. 

Not even when we had exchanged our wet, 
cold and shivering condition, to one of compar- 
ative comfort—not even when we gathered 
around the table to partake of the food which our 
kind hostess prepared for us, did Susan shake 
off the silence and strangeness of conduct which 
was so foreign to her nature. She ate but very 
little, her attention being seemingly distracted 
by the movements of our hostess, who stepped 
nimbly about. Several times 1 observed Susan 
start and look nervously towards the door, when 
it was opened. I was perfectly mystified, for 
my sister was one of the gayest, lightest-hearted 
people imaginable. Such an adventure as we 
lad met with would not be likely to depress her 
spirits in this unaccountable way; so that I 
could only conclude that the weather and the 
fatigue and anxiety we had undergone had 
seriously affected her health. 

Susan was sitting in a corner of the fireplace, 
lopposite to her. Suddenly, when the attention 
of the rest of the party seemed taken off by some- 
thing that had been said, she leaned over and 


spoke to me. 
“Look, Ann, at the man and woman of the 


house! What an evil-looking couple! I’m 
sure they mean some mischief.” 

I had not thought to look at them before ; now 
I examined them attentively. The host was a 
burly, athletic man, with shaggy black hair and 
a keen, dark eye. He was talking with my 
father, but in the midst of conversation he often 
turned to look at his wife, who was moving bus- 
ily about the room. As for our hostess, she was 
a tall, thin, silent woman, with a somewhat awk- 
ward and constrained air about her, which con- 
trasted strangely with her husband’s free and 
easy manner. He had talked constantly since 
we had entered the house—she had spoken 
scarcely a dozen words to any one. 

All this much I don’t think I should have no- 
ticed, if Susan had not called my attention to it. 
But now that my attention had been called to it, 
I found myself constantly watching the couple ; 
ovcasionally falling intg a state of drowsiness, 
and as suddenly tr the to resume my watch. 
Susan, also, as often as she could do so without 
being observed, turned her gaze upon one or the 
other of our entertainers—oftenest watching our 
hostess, whose movements seemed to have for 
her a sort of fascination. 

‘There was no knowing who these people were, 
living as they did in this lonely, out-of-the-way 
place. They might be what they seemed—kind- 
hearted, simple people; and they might, on the 
contrary, be the suspicious characters that Susan 
had supposed. As for me, since Susan had 
spoken to me, I had become suspicious of every 
mnovement on the part of our host and hostess; 
a thing I should not have dreamed of, otherwise. 

Again I sank into a state of drowsiness, in 
which I did not wholly. lose my perception of 
what was going on. I was awakened by a touch, 
and Susan pointed silently to our host, who was 
making some signs to.tiis wife. Presently she 
lighted a candle and the room, and then we 
heard her por one 4 is stairs. It must have 
been a quaiter of wn hour afterwards when our 
hostess re-etitered the apartment and informed 
us that our rooms wére ready, adding that as 
we had hid such a be 94 journey, perhaps we 


was the first to" take the hint, and 
his chuir, said that we had better re- 
as to gain as much rest as we could, 

we'sho' irsue Our journey as soon as pos- 
sible in the morniig: Susan and I hesitated a 


* moment, looked at each other, and then rising, 
™ollowed my father. We found two unfinished 


rooms at the top of the house, small in size, but 
as neat as it was possible for rooms to be. The 
one was destined for my father, the other for 
Susan and me. 

“Pooh, pooh! what a couple of silly girls, 
more likely!" was my father’s incredulous and 
laughing exclamation, as we told him of our sus- 
picions. “Go right to sleep, and don’t make 
yourselves ridiculous!’ was his last remark, as 
he closed his room door. 

Then we heard him laughing to himself, and 
repeating, for his own amusement, the story we 
had told him. 

But we were not re-assured even by my father’s 
laughing observations, nor by his sarcastic treat- 
ment of our suspicions. We fastened our door 
as well as we could by piling up all the furniture 
in the room against it, and then threw ourselves 
upon the bed with the intention of laying awake 
and listening attentively for any suspicious move- 
ment. But I was so constantly falling into a 
drowsy state, that Susan proj that we 
should take turns in watching—I, to go to sleep 
first, and to be awakened by her when a sufficient 
time had elapsed ; then I was to take my turn 
in keeping awake. 

Scarcely was the last word regarding our 
compact spoken, when I, thoroughly exhausted 
by the day’s journey, was sound asleep. I 
dreamed that a robber had effected an entrance 


into our room, and that he was endeavoring to 


obtain my watch, which I had placed beneath 
my pillow. I was awakened from this dream by 
a violent shaking, by which means Susan was 
endeavoring to arouse me. Susan’s whisper 


awakened me much more effectually than the 


shaking—it brought me to my senses at once. 





“What can be the matter?” 

In fact, there was a confused noise down stairs, 
which by no possibility could we account for. 
Voices and steps as of many people, in the room 
below us—a rushing to and fro of many feet out- 
side, were among#t the strange sounds that met 
our ears; strange, because we knew that besides 
ourselves, there were but four people in the 
house. But the noise below warranted us in be- 
lieving that there were at least a dozen people in 
the cottage. It was stranger still that an uproar 
should be made at that hour of the night, for we 
guessed it to be about midnight. 

“T don’t think I have closed my eyes once this 
night,” said Susan ; “and yet this uproar com- 
menced all at once! At least, I have no recol- 
lection of any preliminary noise. That convinces 
me more and more that we should be on the 
watch. This man has probably some associates, 
whom he secreted lest we should be suspicious. 
Now that we have been secured, they are care- 
less about making a noise. But hark!” 

There was a Jonder noise below—a sound as 
if some one were scuffling, and then a heavy fall. 
This was followed by a burst of boisterous 
laughter that sent a shudder through us. 

Susan was the first to regain her presence of 
mind, “ Let us call father!’ she whispered. 

But to do this, it was necessary to take away 
all the furniture we had piled up against our 
door, in order to reach the door of our father’s 
room, which opened into the entry. We had be- 
fore observed that there was no communication 
between the two rooms except by the entry. 

Susan having groped her way to the spot 
where she had left a few matches, managed to 
light the lamp which we had brought with us up 
stairs. 1 looked at my watch ; it wanted but five 
minutes of twelve. The noise down stairs had 
been gradually diminishing, but had not entirely 
ceased. There was no time to be lost in doing 
what we had todo. As carefully as we could, 
we removed the tables and chairs and an old 
chest, by which our door had been barricaded, 
and then, pansiag: a few moments to reassure 
ourselves thet our inovements had not been de- 
tected, we passed together into the entry. A 
sound of many voices talking in the same loud 
key, came up from the kitchen, the door of 
which opened directly from the stairs. 

We went cautiously through the entry, for we 
had brought no light with us, and the least 
stumbling would draw the attention of those be- 
low. The door of my father’s room was wide 
open. Susan made the discovery first, and 
barely repressed a cry of wonder, for we had dis- 
tinctly heard the door shut when my father had 
retired for the night. A moment more, and we 
stood within the room. 

“ Father!” whispered Susan. 

There was no answer. Again she whispered, 
louder than before, and still there was no reply. 
There was not even the sound of breathing, 
which would telftie presence of some human 
being. Ail wasas still as the grave. 

“ They have him !’”’ whispered Su- 


san, steadying Against the wall for| 
support 
A thrill of agony shot through me at 


these wors. It’was an hour when even the 
most commonplace things seem fearfully mys- 
terious, even to a cool and self-possessed per- 
son; but to.# person with a keen imagination, 
awakened suddenly from a sound sleep, and in 
the strange and unaccountable situation in which 
we were, the silence of a room, in which we ex- 
pected to tind a living being, was awful. 

I mystered, sufficient resolution to pass into 
our room and to take the lamp, which we had 
left burning ; by its means, I intended to unravel 
the mystery. Im my nervous haste, however, I 
managed the lamp awkwardly; the light went 
out, and left me in total darkness. 1 did not 
know where the matches had been left, and it 
was some time before I could find them. When 
at length I did find them, and had procured a 
light, I could have declared that an hour had 
elapsed since I had returned to my room—so 
long does time seem when one is anxious. 

I found Susan just where [ had left her; not 
an inch had she moved from her first position. 
On the appearance of the light, we both instinc- 
tively searched the room with our eyes; it was 
empty. The bed had the appearance of having 
been slept in, which convinced us that my father 
had retired to rest as usual the night before. 
There were various articles belonging to him 
scattered about the room, but no other sign of 
him whom we-had come to seek. There were 
but two inferences that we could draw from these 
circumstances: the one, that my father had been 
taken prisoner by the people below ; the other, 
which we scarcely dared think of, was that mur- 
der had been committed, and that my father 
was the victim. 

I have not the least recollection as to how we 
regained our room; but we did regain it, and 
again barricaded our door. Then we sat anx- 
ious and trembling to await the approach of 
morning. The noise down stairs had long 


ceased, and it appeared to us that nearly an | 


hour had elapsed since we had sat wakeful and 
listening. Then we heard the door at the bottom 
of the stairs open softly, and some one ascend- 
ing slowly and carefully. In the entry outside 
our door, the persons paused to whisper a few 
moments; then one passed on and apparently 
entered the next room, and the other returned to 
the room below. 

During the whispered conversation outside 
our door, so very near to us that we could al- 
most catch some of the words, my heart almost 
ceased beating. Susan grasped my hand so 
tightly and painfully, that a broad, red mark re- 
mained upon it for several days. Who or what 


the occupant of the next room was, we could | 
not even guess; the night had been so full of | 


mysterious circumstances, that nothing could 
happen more terrible and strange than that 
which we were already prepared for. 

Slowly the long night wore away, and day- 
light began to appear. There was now a great 


| noise below stairs, a repetition of the same up- 
| roar that had disturbed us in the night. In addi- 


tion to the noise within the house, there were 
voices and the sound of wheels outside, but upon 


It had cleared off during the night, and the day 
promised to be a glorious one. After all had 
become quiet, we determined to go down stairs 








and find out the precise circumstances of the sit- 
uation in which we were. 


As we entered the kitchen, our hostess was | 


busily engaged in clearing from the table the re- 
mains of a breakfast, and re-setting it with 
tempting viands. She bade us a cheerful good 
morning, motioned us to a seat by the fire, and 
then went on with her preparations. 

“Good morning, yeung ladies!” said our 
host, entering at that moment. ‘ Were you dis- 
turbed last night?” 

We hardly knew how to answer such a cheer- 
fal, good-humored question; but we were saved 
the trouble by opening of the door and the 
entrance of my father. What a load was re- 
moved from my mind when I saw him, safe and 
sound! But there was certainly something 
mysterious and strange in the events of the past 
night, that neither Susan nor I could understand. 

“Gone!” exclaimed my father, with a sur- 
prised accent, looking about the room. 

“They went a few moments ago,” said our 
host; “only one stayed behind to go with you.” 

“One! Ah, that rogue, 1 suppose! It’s all 
through him I lost a part of my night’s sleep.” 

We certainly had made a mistake ; but what 
it was, I, at least, never imagined. 

“If you had got up a little earlier, girls, you 
might have seen—” 

“What?” we both exclaimed, in one breath. 

“ The rest of our harum-scarum, wrong-headed 
party. As I expected, they were obliged to take 
this road, after all; and as luck would have it, 
they stopped here. I was disturbed by their 
noise, and went down stairs for a short time; but 
I was careful not to disturb you. Why, Susan, 
what an expression of face! You didn’t surely 
think they were robbers ?” 

Susan muttered something that sounded like 
“yes ;” but she was prevented from saying more 
by a hearty laugh immediately behind us. 
There stood Atherton Camden, with a mis- 
chievous expression on his face! 

“ Ah, Susan, what a terrible night it must have 
been for you! 1can imagine your horror when 
you heard the whispered conversation between 
your father and me at the head of the stairs.” 

My father now joined in the hearty laugh 
which was raised against us, and little by little 
we were induced to relate our night’s experience. 

“Ah, girls,” said my father, “we all gain 
wisdom by age! Even my little Ann will, in 
time.” 

Strange to say, we parted from our host and 
hostess with regrets that morning. No one 
could haye been kinder to us than they had been, 
and yet we had treated them unjustly in our 
thoughts. It is needless to say that there was 
no end to the hints and inuendoes that Susan 
was obliged to receive that morning, and long 
after that. Nor did her persecution couse even 
when she had married Atherton Camden, for he 
never ceased to remind her of that night amongst 
the robbers. But in spite of this drawback, Su- 
san, in the words of the story-books, lived long 
and happily. As for me, laugh at it as 1 would, 
that night was really the most anxious and ter- 
rible one that I ever spent. 








(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


The violet with purple eye, 
The lily with its sunny cheek, 
And all bright tlowers beneath the sky, 
Some great and holy lesson speak ; 
They ever take my heart above, 
Aud fill me with a heavenly love. 











Management of a Green-house. 

One half of our plants are killed with over kindness. 
There are several essential points to be secured; first, 
cleanliness. that is to say, freedom from decayed leaves, 
sticks, cuttings, decayed flowers and other rubbish. 
Secondly, dryness, for dampness in a green-house is death. 
Thirdly, great care in watering plants. Fourthly, care- 
ful and occasional stirring of the soil. Fifthly, unspar- 
ing trimming of shoots. Sixthly, green-house plants 
want all the air they can have. Seventhly, in dry, fine 
weather, the plants should be syringed all over, and the 
house shut immediately. Kighthly. in severe weather 
keep up fire during the day, and let them cool towards 
night. Ninthly, if by accident frost gets in and you can 
shade the house, do so, ‘and syringe the planta while 
shaded, shut them oy and dry by degrees. Tenthly 
and lastly, wateh 
plants do not stay teagwet. 

Prints of Flowers. 

‘The prints of flowers, plants and other similar objects 
can be obtained in great perfection by a very simple pro- 
cess.” The mode of operating is as follows: the original 
being passed between a copper plate anda lead plate, 


through two rollers closely screwed together, its image, | 
by means of the pressure. is left, with ail its peculiar 


delicacies, on the lead plate. If the colors are applied to 
this stamped lead plate, as in printing on copper-plate, a 
copy in the most varyiog hues, aud bearing a striking 
resemblance to the original, can be obtained. If a large 


number of copies are required, which the lead form, on 


account of its softness, is incapable ef furnishing, it is 


stereotyped, if intended to be printed at « typographical | 


press; or galvanized, if ata copper plate press, and the 
impressions are then taken from the stereotyped or gal- 
vanized plate, exhibiting great beauty of appearance. 


Soil for Green-heyse Plants, 

More mischief arise®from the use of improper soil, than 
any other cause. A large propertion of turfy peat earth 
is desirable; also a good supply loam ; and that sort 
obtained from turfs cut from & 
for laying down, and ggacked c 
ted, is best. The decayed v 
and when the grass sd roots , it umy be 
counted on as best for all uses , i it has been 
mended with gravel, and silver sand should always be at 
hand to lighten any compost that may be too adhesive. 
If only one kind of compost be used for flowers, it should 
be one-third loam and two-thirds peat 









Rodriguezia—Secunda. 
This plant is a nativiipf tropical South America. It 
bears beautifal pink flowers, but there is another species 


which has generally drooping racemes of greenish-yellow } 
flowers, more graceful than positively beautifal. Ail the | 


kinds should be sown in mass, and they all succeed bet- 
ter in wood than in pots. 
Monopsis— Lobeliaces. 

A very beautiful trailing plant, having dark blue flow- 
ers with conspicuous yellow anthers, and the Sowers on 


| long fort stalks. It is @ native of the Cape of Good Hope, 


and should be grown in mundy pest. It is suitable for 


| the other side of the house from where we were. | rock work. 








the soil and drainage that the | 





| 


Gester’'s Pienic. 


‘* First class in Oriental philosophy stand up. Thib- 
etts. what is life?’ =! . 


‘* Life consists of money, @ hoss and s fashionable 


“Next. What is death?” 

“A paymaster, who settles every ‘s debts, and 
gives the tombstones as receipts in full of all de’ od 

** What is poverty?” 

‘The reward of merit genius generally receives from a 
discriminating public.” 

* What is religion?” ad 

‘* Doing unto others as you please, without allowing s 
return of the com; mt.’? 

A Uatine puna peers whe 

x-line puffina J living, and your 

fortune to your enemies w: dead.” - 


WRN A ASN A NS ee ees 


“ Well, Bob, how are you?” said a dashing blade to a 
poverty-struck poetaster. 

“Why, I have been troubled a great deal with the 
rheumatism lately.” 

* And how is your wife?’ 

‘She's very rheumatic, too.” 

“ And how's little Dicky?” 

‘I think he has got a touch of the family complaint; 
I think he is a little rheumatic, too." 

** Dear me, weil I will call upon you in a day or two, 
and see how you are; where do you lodge?” 

‘1 am almost ashamed to ask you to our lodgings. for 
that is room-attic too!” 


SAR AS AR AR Anan na nnnns 


A minister was once Logs, Sane rounds at the State's 
prison at Thomaston, as was his usual custom, regularly, 
to converse with each convict individually, about 
past conduct and future welfare—what his or her crime 
was, and what they intended to do when their liberty 
was granted. In the course of his circuit he came across 
a yours man who was an incorrigible wag, aud asked bim 
what his crime was. 

* I will tell you, although I am ashamed to.’ And 
the unbiushing scamp winked at one of his companions 
in misery. *' /t was for stealing a meeting-house !" 


MAAR AAR AAA AA Anes 


Rather Skeptical.—A lady riding in the cars a few weeks 
since, found herself seated by the side of an old matron 
who was exceedingly deaf. 

= Ma'am," said she, in a high tone, ‘did you ever try 
electricity ?” 

* What did >ou say, miss?” 

a4 I asked if you ever tried electricity for your deaf- 
ness ?"’ 

*O, yes, indeed 1 did. It's only last summer I got 
a by lightning, but I don’t see as it did me a mite 
a Te 


When General Lee was a prisoner at Albany, he dined 
with an Irishman. Before entering upon the wine, the 
geueral remarked to his host, that, after drinking, he 
was very apt to abuse Irishmen—for which he hoped his 
host would excuse him in advance. 

“ By my soul, general, I will do that,” said his host, 
“if you will excuse a trifling fault which I have myself. 
It is this—whenever | hear # man abusing ould Irciand, 
eee sad fault of cracking his sconce with my shal- 


The wgeveral was civil during the whole evening. 


A man who can have his corns mashed without grum- 
bling, is undoubtedly possessed of a tolerably good dispo- 
sition, One man being once at a political meeting, suid 
in # pleasant manner to a big burly tellow who wae 
standing upon his toe: 

‘My dear sir, are you not a miller!” 

* No, sir; why do you ask?" 

~ Why, sir, the tact is, 1 thought you wasa miller, and 
a very houest One, too, because you have been grinding 
my corns this halt hour without taking toll.” 


Dividing a Crown.—Garrick, performing a king in a 
new piece—in which the principal incident was sinlar to 
Lear's abdication of the turoue in favor of his daughters 
—when he came to the passage, * And now 1 divide this 
crown between you” (his two daughters), & fellow in the 
pit cried out: 

** That's just half a crown apiece.” 

An incessant laugh prevailed, and another syliable 
could not be heard duriug the remainder of the repre- 
sentation. 


* Frank,” says one student toanother, whom he caught 
swinging # scythe most lustily in a fleid of stout herds- 
grass, “what makes you work fora living’ A fellow 
with your genius and talent should never be caught em- 
—— manual labor. 1am going to get my living by 


my 4 
** Well, Bill. you can work with duller tools than I 
can! 


Liston ‘went to Paris in 1829, and was one day notiest 


walking jn front of the Hotel Meurice, with nis tongue 
havgiog vut of bis mouth. 
What are you doing that for?” asked his intimate 
fried, Potier. 9 Se pe 
~ Why,” replied the eccentric man, “ I'm learuing your 
language, and | want to catch the accent.” 


The witgy Sophie Arnould was once appealed to by a 
pretty but silly woman who complained of the number 
—— udmirem, aud wished to Know bow to get rid of 

eu. 

~O, my dear,” was the sarcastic reply, *' it is very easy 
to do it,—you uave only to open your mouth.” 
not 

~ No, sir-ee!”* 

~ What makes him stop, then?” 


*O, he’s ‘fraid somebody’l say ‘whoa’ and he shan't 
hear iv.” 


Asay, friend, your horse is little contrary, is be 


it is said that a worthy minister in Indiana, who had 
become somewhat mixed up in land speculations, receat- 
ly announced to his congregation that his text would be 
found in ** St. Paul's epistie to the Corinthians, section 
four, range three west!” 


FRIENDS OF THE UNION. 
Peary 5 the men, what dire divisions rise ; 
For“ is oue, and one * Disunion ™ cries. 
Shame ou the sex, with which these feuds began, 
The giris are all for Umon—to a man. 


A milliner advertises in the daily papers that in conse- 
quence of the panic, she has a stock of bonnets for sale, 
of the most fashionable styles, greatly reduced! We 
should like to see a reduction of the fashionable bonnet. 


Jake says he pever was so rich in his life as when his 


| uncle gave him fifty cents for his name; vor #0 poor as 


when he lost it by trading and cheating round amongst 
the boys! 


Why does the letter A exert a bad influence iv society? 
Because it makes men mean 


When is s man not aman’ When he is a conghin’ 
(coffin). 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIKCLE 
This long established and well known weekly paper, 


| alter twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 


has become a ‘* househoid word from Maine to Califor: 


| nie. gisddening the fireside of rich aud poor. in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 


It should be a weekly visitor to every Aimerican home, 
Leca use 

U7~ It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce te the family circie 

OF It is printed on the finest satin wurtaced paper, with 
new type. and in # neat and beautiful ety ie 

C7 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisementa in its eight super-royal pages 

07 It ts devoted to news, tales, poems. stories of the 
see, discoveries, misceilany, wit and bumor 

i> It is carefully edited by M M. Beilou. who has 


seventeen years of editorial! experience in Boston 


&7~ I contains in its large, weil filled and deeply in- 
not one vulgar word or line 
t gumbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
7 te tales, while they abeor! the reader, cultivate « 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 
I> it & aeknow' that the good influence of such 


® paper in the bome le is almost incalculable 


T7> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of know 

> Its columns are free from politics sod all jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy 

CP It ia for these reasons that it bar for years been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS -—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
] subscriber, ove year P ‘ cave On 
4 enbseribers, “ : cove ? 
0 ry “ 


5 


Any person sending as twelee subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratia 
Any postmaster ean receive s copy of the paper to hie 
own address at the lowest club rate 
07> Sample copies sent when desired 
Published every Saturday. by MM BALLOU, 
Bo. Z Winter street, Boston 
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THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 


A STORY OF THE BARLY BUCCANEERS 


BY LIBUTERANT MURRAY. 


[continurp.] 


‘CHAPTER IV.—[conrixunn.| 


All this, which had ocecured almost in an in 
stant of time, had so amazed those present, that 
not one had moved to the assistance of the gon 
tle girl, to whose side the rover now sprang just 
in time te support her fainting form to a sent 
near at hand. ‘The fearful attack had for a mo- 
ment entirely unnerved ber, but a few seconds 
only were required to revive hor. She did not 
struggle nor hasten to leave the manly arm that 
half-sapported her still, while it owner knelt by 
hier feet ! 

“ 1 owe you my life, signor,”’ sho said, earnest 
ly, as she became again fully herself, “Ah! 
the fearful creature's fiery, breath was in wy very 
face! His bite when in that condition would 
cause the most terrible sufferings and death." 

“T am overjoyed, gentle lady, that you are 
unharmed,” said the rover, his eyes 
his words with interest. 

At that moment, a side door was opened, and 

the Indian was led into the een deen 
advanced quickly to the side of the Dariew, 
aid : 
“I swore to release you within the present 
moon, I have come to keep my vow. And now, 
Signor Go » let these vile implements be 
removed,” he added, pointing to the manacies 
upon the Indian’s hand and feet, 

They were removed at a sign from the official, 
and while this was being accomplished, the 
fover turned once more to the beautiful Chris- 
tina. 

“ Think me not presuming, dear lady, bat ac- 
cept this ring from one who has felt a joy in , 
your presence, which he has never before ox- 


Ashe spoke, he removed from his finger « 
diamond sect in gold, that might have ransomed 
a king, so great its beauty and intrinsic value, 
and handed it wo the fair girl. 

“ When you hear the giver's name mentioned, 
and he is far away, think leniently of one whom 
destiny has made what he is.”’ 

“Your namet I know it not,” inquired 
Christina. 

“Is Perez, the rover |" 

“Impossible,” exclaimed the fair girl, starting 
beck and covering ber face with her hands; 
“and are you the commander of the Searlet 

” 

“ The samo,” said the rover, gazing inteutly 
upon her, as if w read her intnost sul, 

One moment there was of silence between 
them, and then placing the ring on her hand, 
the girl suid | 

“L tremble at this Anowledye, bat your gal- 
lant service here has saved my life, and you 
bring back my cousin in safety; this bespenks 
the honor of a true cavalier. I will wear thy 
princely gift in acknowledgment." And as she 
spoke she extended the jewelled hand in con- 
fidence towards him. 

“ There has been vpened w me 4 new page in 
the great book of iwc human heart, within des 
hour,” said the rover, as he knelt and preesed 
that beantifal baud to his lips, so tenderly as to 
flash ite owner's cheek with crimson. 

The prisoner was freed, and the governor ad 
dressed Perez at this moment 

“ Are there any other demands w be made io 
this exchange!” 

“None,” replied the rover, as he coolly drew 
hie weapon from the body of the dead hound, 
and wiping the blade, returned it ty the scaisbard. 

“Our daughter, the Lady Kepenaso'’ said . 
the governor, inquiringly 

“Shall at once be landed with all of her 
effects.” 

“ You are prompt, signor rover, and usinass- 
like, to eny the least ; but do not tink we should 
entertain your proposition, were there * proper 
force at hand w maintain the laws of Bpain 

For saving this genth girl's life by euch epiritad © 
and fearless interference between her and the 
rabid hound, you have the rch payment @ ber 
gratitude, 8 boon «hich any cavalier of the court 
of Castile would risk bis fortane to possens.” 
The rover towed low w the governor, tarned 
once mare wenderiy wards tee ewomt, young | 
girl, whe regarded him with earnest imerest, and 
then departed, a rompanied by the Darien 


——- 


